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Summer, Summer 
Hangs Over Your Head 


Safe or Unsafe 


ty something happens to you during the vacation season 
this year who will help pay your doctor, your nurse, 


and your board bill? 





The Project Method 


Supervised Study 
The Socialized Recitation 


All modern educational methods utilized 
and made practical by means of 


WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 
RT LB be REIMER 





Covers every subject in grades or high school. 


Edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the 


University of Wisconsin, assisted by two hun- 


You can start on that trip with your mind at ease if you dred and fifty distinguished scientists, educa- 
are T. C. U. protected. tors, artists, and leaders of thought. 

Miss Cora D. E. Robinson, Worcester, Mass., wrote last Septem a= ys : 
ber: “When the accident came, in June, which kept me confined Ten volumes; nearly 7,000 pages 5,100 pic- 


than two months, I felt the truth of the 
‘A member of the T. C. U. is Jucky if he 

My accident came when I was per- 
a pleasant vacation trip. It certainly 
and seeing the dollars going so rapidly, 
return from a company like the 


within the house for more 
statement of Dr. Winship: 
isn’t sick, and lucky if he is. 
fectly well and planning for 
is a comfort, when suffering 
to know that there will be 


ae Ue 


some 


tures. 


Up-to-date. Easily kept up to date by a unique 


system of loose-leaf annuals. 


Miss Mary Olive McCray, Long Beach, Calif., after spending last Recommended by tlie American Library Asso 
summer in a hospital, wrote: “Your checks in payment of my claim ciation and approved by library boards or State 
for benefit, due to a the P J 


summer spent in hospital with typhoid 


fever, have been very welcome and the amount absolutely fair ac- boards of education in twentv-one States. 

cording to the terms of the policy. I assure you that my mother . 

a a A PROMINENT STATE SUPERVISOR 
_ Miss Winifred Easton, Anderson, Ind., another member of the says: 

- he pbigge et cella gine a the as “Cc fay = “I am preparing a pamphlet giving instruction 


I was injured while 
and it sure seemed 
was so far from home and ‘a feller 


pressed to me by their settlement of my claim. 
mountain climbing in California this summer, 
good to rely on them when I 
needed a friend.’ 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally dis 
abled by accident or confining sickness. It will pay you 
$25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents 
or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for 
travel accidents. Protects during the vacation period, too 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when 
other things may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value 


in how best to use individual instruction and 
directed study in one-teacher schools. In this I 
expect to give model lessons in a number of 
school subjects. A prominent feature of the 
plan is reading supplementary to the text books. 
The WORLD BOOK is the very best book that 
I know of for this kind of work in schools. 
Almost every subject is treated in a way that 
will greatly enrich the child’s knowledge of the 
subject under study. It will be my plan to cite 
them to pages in the WORLD BOOK where 
this supplementary matter can be found.” 


FREE BOOKLET 


‘ree booklet outlining twenty-five typical proj- 
ect studies sent on request. These are re- 


—in school or out—T. C. U. protection remains constant printed by permission of various schools using 
and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help the WORLD BOOK to supplement regular 


bear the burdens that 


sickness or accident may 
throw upon you. 


suddenly 


We shall then mail 


we protect teachers. Please 


ss 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
you full particulars of how 
do it today. 


Teachers 


Free Information Coupon 


text-books. 


With the WORLD BOOK at hand hundreds 


of such projects are immediately available. 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


l 85 East Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 
76 thee 2. C. G., 
| go2 =. ©. U. Bldg., — we oe ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ees eee 
sualty Lincoln, Nebraska. W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
| I am interested in knowing about Gentlemen : J 
© your Protective Benefits. Send m« Please send me free, and without gation on my part, a 
n erwriters | the whole story and booklet of copy ol Project Studies, containing twenty-five typical proj 
testimonials ects; sample pages of the WORLD BOOK and special terms to 
schools 
| - ES es ae et ap a oS a ee 
. MIME 00... cers cesses ssecs 
902 T.C.U. Building; “*™ a, a oe a a 
° Address Sta 
Lincoln, Nebr. | ase 
(This coupon places the sender 
under no obligation.) mm 
Mention THe Journa vhe writing our advertiser 
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THE YEAR TO GO 


To EUROPE 


1922 


Ships are now on the high seas taking men and 
women to Europe—the Swiss and Italian Lakes, 
Venice, Oberammergau and the Passion Play, 
the fascinating Streets of Paris, the sweet Lanes 
of England, the poetic Highlands of Scotland, 
historic Flanders, Louvain, Verdun, the British 
Museum, the Pitti Palace, the Louvre, the cathe- 
drals and galleries and riches of the Old World! 


Our cabin-class passenger ships are making 
Europe possible for ambitious teachers who need, 
for the fullest achievement of their profession, 
the relaxation and inspiration of foreign travel. 


A EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 


is yours for an expenditure little larger than 
would be necessary for a humdrum vacation at 
home. Let one of these ships be your ship. 


Write for our booklet, “Your Trip to Europe,” which has been especially designed to show 
you how easily and economically you may enjoy the inestimable advantage of a European trip. 


Y¥XWHITE STAR LINES7 
AMERICAN LINE \= ~ 37 RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 





When Nickel Movies 
were in Vogue 


N the pioneer days of moving-picture theaters, H. A. 
De Vry was at work on his portable projector—the 
big idea without which moving pictures in the aver- 

age school would have been impossible. 


His idea was so sound and his development work so 
painstakingly done that the type developed seven years 
ago has been the standard of portable projection ever 
since. 

One of the large users of De Vry equipment, in answer to 
an inquiry from a friend of his, said, “Every year two or 
three new projectors make their appearance, the manufacturers 
claiming great improvements over the types already in the 
field. We have investigated them all, we believe, and up to 





Seven years is a short time in the 
history of the world, buta long 
time in the history of the moving- 


the present at least have found nothing that will compare 
with the De Vry.” 
The De Vry factory is the only one in the world operating 


The original De Vry Projector is 
here shown alongside its brother of 
today. Note the close resemblance 
in appearance between the first an 





on a quantity basis and producing portable moving-picture the last. If you opened these two 


picture industry. Think of the 
changes in moving-picture thea- 
ters since scenes like the above 


cases and examined the mechanism, 
you would find the changes there 
equally unimportant. 


projection equipment and portable stereopticons only. 


Solidity in the institution behind the product is important 
to any owner or prospective owner. Tie to De Vry and you ll 
be safe and successful as an exhibitor. 


Ask for our new catalog—just off the press. 


The DeVRW Corporation 


were common. 





1253 Marianna Street CHICAGO 
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BE > aaa 
Vacation 
Fares 
To the WEST 


much lower via 


Union Pacific 


Round trip fares this sum- 
mer are but little more than 
one way. The Union Pacific 
with its through service 
routes reaches nearly all the 
western resort regions—ten 
of the National Parks—the 
Colorado Rockies, California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


WRITE for FREE BOOKLETS 
Invaluable aids to vacation planning.— 
Indicate those you wish, 


1—“Yellowstone National Park” 


2—“Rocky Mountain National (Estes) 
Park” 


3—“Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds 
4—“Pacific Northwest and Alaska” 
§—“California Calls You” 

6—“Utah- Idaho Outings” 


A Suggestion 


An excellent vacation is to visit 
Yellowstone, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden Canyon, Scenic Colorado 
all on one trip for the price of a 
Yellowstone ticket alone. A vaca- 
tion offered only by Union Pacific. 


For full information and book- 
lets, write to 


A. L. CRAIG, G. P. A. 
Union Pacific System 


Room 107 Union Pacific Bidg. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


PROFESSIONAL MAN 


Former teacher, lawyer, minister, Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, or engineer, to do diplomatic call- 
ing on business and professional people. 
Permanent, dignified work for men of high 
ideals and education. Earnings from $400 
to $1,500 per month. No books, insurance 


or stock-selling schemes. Old established 
concern. Immediate services and $300 to 
$600 required. Puts you in business for 
yourself. State phone number and address. 


Address MR. POWERS 
Suite 1108 Department S 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 








TEACHERS! 
TRAVEL AND STUDY 


IT PAYS 


Write the JOURNAL advertisers 
It pays too! 
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All the West 


is Vacalion land 
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Teachers— find new life, thrills, rest in our great 
American West — delightful, educational. Numerous 
varied and gorgeous wonder-regions — all reached con- 
veniently by hospitable, dependable Burlington service. 


Vacation tickets cost 
much less'this year 


Vacation costs are down. Now is the time for a real 
vacation—in the Land you will never Forget. 


Your local agent can tell you about Burlington 
service. Write for the free book that interests you; for 
more than one book, send 6 cents for postage. 


( 
P. S. EUSTIS, Pass. Traffic Mgr., C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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Why is a School? 


There is only one answer: the 





future welfare of children. 


But what a shortsighted policy it would 
be to invest in the best of equipment 
and educational brains to insure this 


future welfare if, at the same time, the 
present safety of the pupils were subject 
to the fearful hazard of fire. 

There is no building where simplicity 


in a fire escape is so essential as in a 
school whose youthful occupants are not 
& 5 ) } Peis - - = fitted by age or experience to avoid the 
; bem ; so : dangers of panic in making their escape 


Majestic Mount Robson, Alt. 13,069 feet 


by obsolete steps and narrow doors. 
The Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape 


assures the maximum of safety for 
school children because it handles them 
easily, rapidly, and _ without physical 


Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embrace the scenic Sat bak aan We oe 
mountain wonders of the Dominion. Canadian National Rail- plete information today to : 
ways cross the Rockies at the lowest altitude, the easiest THE DOW CO 
gradients and in view of Canada’s highest peaks. ni 2 aaa 


YOUR IDEAL VACATION 311 Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky, 


is realized in the “Highlands of Ontario”—Algonquin Park- 
(Alt., 2,000 ft.) — Muskoka Lakes — Great Lakes — 30,000 
Islands Georgian Bay — Lake of Bays — Kawartha Lakes — 
Timagami— Nipigon—Quetico— Minaki. Fishing, Boating. 
Bathing,Golf,Camping,and finest Hotels. Hay fever unknown. 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 


FISHING, HUNTING AND CAMPING 


Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game 
country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ON- 
TARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

For full information write 


Canadian National * Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresees. Ask for Book- 
let J, mentioning districts that interest you. 


Boston, 294 Washington Street Kansas City, 334 Railway Ex Portland, Me., Grand Trunk 


Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of Com- change Building Station 

merce Building Los Angeles, 325 Van Nuys Bldg.- San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Chicago, 108 West Adams Street 7th and Spring Streets Seattle, 902 Second Avenue 
Ainaprcpeis t ae f é Minneapolis, 518 Second Ave., St. Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bidg. South Building 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Building New York, 1270 Broadway St. Paul, 4th and 
Duluth, 430 West Superior Stree Pittsburgh, 505 Park Building Jackson Sts. 


H. H. MELANSON G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian National Railways Grand Trunk Railway 
Toronto, Can. Montreal, Can. 
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EUROPEAN TOURS A College Tour to Europe 
Popular Routes; Abundant | July and August 
Sightseeing; High-Class Ho- Prof. W. K. Breckenridge, 


tels; Skilled Interpretation of Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 

. ; : Conductor. Mrs. Howard 

European Art, History, Liter- Huckins, ex-President of the 

ature, Music; Travel Schools Ohio Federation of Women’s 

for Intensive Language Study. Clubs, Chaperon. Robert D. W. 
: Adams, Manager. 


| 





Write Us 
NUMBER LIMITED 


Intercollegiate Tours A Few Vacancies for Desirable Persons 

7 . Address the Manager } i 

65-P Franklin Street B 3s . 
ee oston, Mass. OBERLIN, OHIO 
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Now They Teach 
in One Week 


What Took a Year the Old Way 


ECORDS show that educators using 
“ACME” MOTION PICTURE 
machines thoroughly cover as much as a 
year’s work in one week. The machines 
and films are used to supplement spoken 
and blackboard instruction in practically 
every conceivable subject from mathe- 
matics to geography and science. What 
students see, they always remember— 
what you tell them hardly registers. 


“ACME” MOTION PICTURE machines 
have no equal. Exclusive, patent-protect- 
ed features, not shared by other machines, 
assure superiority. “ACME” machines 
are reliable, easy to operate, built to 
endure, and are trouble-proof. 


“ACME” machines are used by leading 
colleges, schools, churches, and business 
institutions throughout the country. The 
United States Government has used them 
for over five years. The “ACME”S. V. E. 
takes any standard film, attaches to any 
light socket, and is instantly convertible 
into a stereopticon. It carries the label of 
the National Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


May we send you further facts? Your 
request incurs no obligation. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR COMPANY, 


Education Service Department A, 


806 West Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ACIPCO 
School 
Birmingham 
Alabama 
Ben Price 
Architect 


“One Room intoMany, 


Many into One”’ 


ti 


WILSO 


Standard for Forty-six Years 


Foiding—PARTITIONS—Rolling 


Harmonize with interior decoration. 
l sed in more than 39,000 schools, churches and other public 
institutions. Prices reduced. 


Write for illustrated Booklet. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES, 16 EAST 36th ST., N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE 





DISSECTING SET, No. 3300, including: 


Special \ No. 2030 forceps, 115 mm. long. 
N é 


1—No. 2920 scissors, 115 mm. long. 
Offer 1—No. 2410 scalpel; cutting edge, 32 mm. 
1—No. 3100 ruler; ruled in millimeters and 
to inches. 
2—No. 2290 needles; cedar wood handles. 
1—No. 6700 pipette, with rubber bulb. 
Put up in one-fold leatherette case, as shown. 
GUARANTEED GOOD QUALITY 
PER SET, NET, $1.44 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
“ROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, 
PSLINEASCOPES, OPTICAL, 
‘ASURING INSTRUMENTS, ETC, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Before the Close of School 
Select Texts for Next Year 


We offer new books for many courses 


Of Particular Interest Are Books 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Baker and Thorndike: Everypay CLAssics 
Benezet: YoUNG Propie’s HisToRY OF THE WorLD War 
McMurry and Parkins: ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
GEOGRAPHIES 
O’Shea and Kellogg: EverypAy HEALTH SERIES 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Bain: Ovip (revised) 
Beard and Beard: History OF THE UNITED STATES 
Black and Conant: Practica, CHEMISTRY 
Black and Davis: PractricAL Puysics 
Gayley, Young and Kurtz: EnGLisH Poetry 
Macmillan Pocket CLassics—200 titles 


FOR TEACHERS 


McCall: How To MEASURE IN EDUCATION.......... 
Thorndike: PsycHoLocy oF ARITHMETIC 


CATALOGS—DISCOUNT— SERVICE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
Boston Dallas San Francisco 











Just Published 


LOYAL 
CITIZENSHIP 


By Tuomas Harrison REED 


Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


TEXTBOOK designed to meet 
A the needs of any first course 
in civics in junior high school 
grades. Its purpose is thoroughly 
to ground the student in the funda- 
mentals of good citizenship — in 
government, economics, sociology, 
and ethics. 


The contents is unique and the 
tone progressive. 


Price $1.40 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-Hupson, NEw YORK 
2126 Prairie AVENUE, CHICAGO 


. Just Published 
A NEW KIND OF 
PEDAGOGICAL BOOK 


HESE friendly, human letters from Martha 
i te Hilda form an unusual book on rural 

school teaching. Wholly unpedantic in style 
they nevertheless discuss the difficult problems of 
the rural school and present the most approved 
educational theory. 

Every teacher who reads them will feel that the 
writer was acquainted with the very things she, 
herself, finds. most perplexing. In this intimate 
story of how one teacher met the problems that 
confronted her and overcame them, there is pic- 
tured the record of an achievement that is within 
the-reach of every teacher. Successful Teaching 
in Rural Schools is a book that will be read and 
reread with enjoyment and profit. 


Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 
(AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES) 


By Marvin S. Pittman, Head of Department of Rural Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


American Book Company 


New York — Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 











New Books on Mathematics 


By Mable Sykes, Instructor in Mathematics, Bowen High 
School, Chicago, and Clarence E. Comstock, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Plane Geometry is a workable, suggestive method text. 
It concentrates upon two vital factors: the analytical 
method of attack, and the placing of emphasis where it 
is needed. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


In Solid Geometry the same method of analysis is used 
as in Plane Geometry, also the same stress is laid on 
important theorems. Note the chapter on areas and 
volumes. 


BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA 


Here is a text that children can read for themselves 
and enjoy. Its special features are a large number of 
exercises and an easy approach to problems. The graph 
is an essential part of the course. 


Correspondence Invited 


Rand M¢fNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Teacher Organization in England 
‘and America 


HE NATIONAL UNION OF 
TEACHERS in Great Britain is 
an independent organization cor- 
responding to the National Education 
Association of the United States. It was 
organized in 1870, thirteen years after 
the organization of our National Associa- 
tion. Its membership increased gradually 
until in the Association’s Jubilee Year 
1920—it reached 115,400. The present 
membership is slightly above that figure. 
For a number of years the National 
Union of Teachers has held the honor 
of being the largest educational associa- 
tion in the world. When it 
nounced in March that the enrolment in 
the National Education Association had 
passed the 100,000 mark and that it might 
go as high as 120,000 by the time of the 
Boston meeting, it is said that officials of 
the English Association became some- 
what concerned over the possibility of 
being thus out-distanced in enrolment. 
This information may lead to a new 
membership drive in England and may 
delay temporarily the time when the Na- 
tional Education Association will hold 
first place in enrolment. ‘This friendly 
rivalry for first place will doubtless be of 
mutual advantage to both organizations. 
The supreme authority of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, the Annual 
Conference, assembles at Easter. This 
Conference corresponds to our Repre- 
sentative Assembly. “There were about 
2000 representatives authorized to 
transact the business of the Conference 
recently held in London. About the 
same number of State and local dele- 
gates will assemble to transact the busi- 
ness of the National Education Associa- 
tion at the Boston meeting, July 3-8. 
In England and Wales there are fifty- 
five County Associations which in a sense 
correspond to the forty-eight State as- 
sociations in America. The Association 
in each country has federated or affiliated 
associations in its outlying possessions. 





Wwas an- 





Prepared for THe JourNAL by Miss Har- 
riett M. Chase, assistant to the Secretary of 
the National Education Association. 


The purposes and platforms of the 
two Associations are strikingly similar. 
A pamphlet of the National Union of 
Teachers for 1921-1922 giving an ac- 


THE CALL TO BOSTON 


NSPIRATION is the soul of | 

great teaching. It lifts both 
teacher and pupil to lofty 
heights of achievement and re- 
leases stores of energy that 
without it had remained hid- 
den. Inspiration is the secret 
of power, the magic of leader- 
ship, and the hope of democ- 


racy. 
It is to get inspiration that 


teachers meet and share their 
best experiences. The coming 
meeting at Boston will bring 
together perhaps 20,000 of the 
Nation’s strongest teachers in 
a setting of high literary and 
historic significance. That 
every teacher who can will be 
there and that those who can- 
not will send representatives is 
my earnest wish.—Charl Or- 
mond Williams, President of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 














count of its purposes, activities, and 
achievements, states its object as 

“The establishment of a highly quali- 
fied, publicly recognized, independent 
learned profession, with emoluments and 
other conditions of service commensurate 
with their work for the state. In seek- 
ing this object the Union labours for 

“1. Reforms in the system of training, 
and the adequate regulation of the sup- 
ply of teachers. 

“2. That social recognition which is 
given to members of a profession trained 
and directed free from state assistance 
and control. 


[173] 
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“3. Salaries dependent on qualifica- 
tions, experience, and efficiency of ind: 
vidual service, and not adversely affected 
by appointment in infants’ departments 
or in rural schools. 

“4. Equal salaries for men and women 
teachers of the same professional status 

“5. Better conditions of tenure for 
teachers in secondary schools, and the in 
clusion in secondary-school schemes of a 
clause granting right of appeal against 
dismissal. 

“6. The establishment of a court of 
appeal as a safeguard against the unjust 
dismissal of teachers. 

“7. Greater freedom for teachers in 
the formation of schemes of work, par- 
ticularly needlework, suitable to the edv- 
cational needs of the school. 

“8. The removal of unnecessarily irk- 
some conditions of service under some 
Education Authorities.” 

The platform of the National Educa- 
tion Association definitely commits the 
Association to the main points in the 
program of the National Union.  Al- 
though much alike in purpose and plat- 
form and in certain high standards and 
ideals, the two organizations are often 
unlike in the way in which their ideals 
are carried out. The Union takes spe- 
cial pride in what it does for the indi- 
vidual member, often referring to the 
fact that the teacher who is not a mem- 
ber will not receive help. The National 
Education Association takes pride in 
what it accomplishes for the profession 
as a whole, rarely referring to the special 
help that the individual member is to 
receive and never withholding its sup- 
port from those who are not members. 
Does this mean that the Union appeals 
to the selfish interests of teachers because 
that seems the best way to win codpera- 
tion in England and that the National 
Education Association makes the appeal 
through the professional spirit of teach- 
ers because that is the best way to win 
support in America? Such may be the 
case, and yet this difference may be due 
entirely to a difference in the working 
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HIS CHART shows the growth in enrolment of the National Union of 
Teachers of England, which is represented by the taller columns, and of the 


ideals of those in charge of the head- 
quarters offices. It may be due to a dif- 
ference in the conditions under which 
teachers work in the two countries. 
There is little demand in this country 
for legal help for teachers. “The Union 
paid approximately $50,000 in 1920 for 
legal assistance to members. The Union 
supports members who suffer in defense 
of their professional rights. The sus- 
tentation grants amounted in 1919 to 
over $250,000. The entire budget of 
the National Education 
slightly above $200,000. 

The Union has given much more at- 
tention to questions of unfair dismissal 
of teachers than the National Education 
Association, which has laid more stress 
on strengthening the ties between the 
public and its schools. It is possible that 
the Union pays too much attention to 
the individual teacher and too little to 
the improvement of the profession, and 
that the National Education Association 
pays too much attention to the needs of 
the profession as a whole and too little 
to the needs of individual teachers. 
When the World Congress on Educa- 
tion is held in the United States in 1923, 
this topic might very properly be listed 
for consideration. 

The National Union promoted the 
passage of the Fisher bill which became 
a law in 1918. Having a membership 
of over 100,000 when the bill was be- 
fore Parliament, the Union must have 
exerted a powerful influence for its 


This law does for England 


Association is 


passage. 


National Education Association, which is represented by the black columns. 





what, in a general way, the Towner- 
Sterling bill would do for the United 
States. The recent growth of the Na- 
tional Education Association now gives 
it power similar to that of the Union at 
an earlier date, and puts a tremendous 
force behind its legislative program. 
Civic organizations in England fought 
for the passage of the Fisher bill as civic, 
fraternal, and patriotic organizations 
are now working for the passage of the 
Towner-Sterling bill. 


Copyright by Major Hamilton Maxwell. 
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ries during the war. 
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Teachers in England have been under- 
paid, perhaps more so than in the United 
States. When the war broke out in 1914 
definite plans were under way for a sal- 
ary scale which would increase salaries. 
However, teachers patriotically abstained 
from pressing for improvements of sala- 
Immediately after 
the war this question was taken up again 
with renewed energy and a definite scale 
worked out. ‘This scale, called the Burn- 
ham Scale, has four divisions and would 
have London, with more wealth than 
any other city, pay according to Scale 
Four and other cities proportionately, 
Most local boards like to get their teach- 
ers under Scale Two. ‘This system has 
increased teachers’ salaries from a third 
to a half. The Union resists any pro- 
jected cut in salaries. Right Honorable 
H. A. L. Fisher says, “As long as the 
teachers are under-paid you cannot ex- 
pect the profession to be contented and 
you cannot expect the profession to at- 
tract men and women of ability.” 

The high ideals, set forth by each of 
these great National Associations, are an 
inspiration to teachers, who enjoy work- 
ing to bring about the improved condi- 
tions for which they stand. Both Asso- 
ciations believe with Thomas Jefferson 
that, “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it ex- 
pects what never was and never will be. 
Ignorance and bigotry, like other insani- 
ties, are incapable of self-government. 
No other foundation can be laid for the 
preservation of freedom and happiness.” 





Furnished by Underwood and Underwood. 


HIS remarkable aeroplane view of lower New York City shows the giant 
office buildings and tall skyscrapers, which visitors passing through New York 


on their way to Boston next July will have an opportunity to see. 
in the center of the picture is the famous Woolworth 


The tallest tower 
“Cathedral of Commerce. 
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. Literary Pilgrimages 


HE TEACHER who visits Boston 

next July will find there enough to 
satisfy the most varied tastes. “he Asso- 
ciation’s meetings will feature our Na- 
tional democratic awakening, its attend- 
ant call for leaders and an enlightened 
citizenship. The city itself will furnish 
the historical background. But the liter- 
arv associations of Boston are of scarcely 
less interest to visitors than its historical, 
since the city was twice the literary 
center—first, during the Revolution and 
again in the nineteenth century when 
transcendentalism and the anti-slavery 
movement dominated the intellectual life 
of the country. Probably no 
American city presents such wealth of 
historic and literary lore, so many haunts 
of greatness, as does the charming yet 
dignified capital of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tainly from no other American city can 
the sightseer make more short pilgrim- 


other 


ages to literary shrines. 

Starting at the wharves, we first visit 
the old Custom House, where George 
Bancroft, the historian, was collector of 
the port and Nathaniel Hawthorne, his 
assistant, was gauger and weigher. 

Charles Street, on the river waterside, 
now a noisy thoroughfare, was for a 
time the home of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 





*Prepared by Miss Jessie M. Robbins, of 
the editorial department of the National 


Education Association. 





years. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON lived in this Concord home for forty-seven 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, and James T. 
Fields. 

It is not generally known that Edgar 
born in 


Allan Poe was Boston, some- 
where in the vicinity of the present 
Hollis Street ‘Theater. In later life he 
spent some time in Boston, and from 


here enlisted under an assumed name as 
a private soldier. Boston did not appeal 
to Poe, for he characterized its provincial 


And Poe 


His obscure 


stagnation as ‘““Frogpondium.” 
did not appeal to Boston. 
parentage—ordinary actors—or his ple- 
beian addiction to drink may account for 
its lack of appreciation of Poe’s genius. 
But then, only slight recognition was 
afforded Hawthorne when a struggling 
young writer in the same city. 

But our search for the homes of the 
literati takes us for the most part to fine 
residential neighborhoods of the city if 
not to beautiful suburban districts. Sev- 
eral streets in the old residence section 
are noted for the number of authors, 
past and present, who have dwelt there. 
Among these are Mount Vernon, Pinck- 
ney, Chestnut, and 
Mount Vernon Street, running from 
the State House down to the river, is 
essentially English in character. The 
brick house at 76 Mount Vernon Street 
reflects the fastidious taste of its erst- 
while owner, Mrs. Margaret Deland, 
who also lived at No. 112. Aldrich lived 


Beacon _ streets. 





eel 


Here he wrote many of his world-famous essays. 
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at No. 59, and William Ellery Channing 
as the tablet in the ironwork of the gate 
post tells us, lived at No. 83. Near by 
is the plain three-storied house where 
Francis Parkman had a study in his 
sister's home. 





AK KNOLL, in Danvers, was the 
last home of John Greenleaf W hit- 
It is visited by lovers of “Snow 


tier. 
bound,” “Barbara Frietchie,’ “In School 
Days,” and “The Barefoot Boy.’ 


Pinckney Street runs from Joy Street 
to the river, down the western ridge of 
Beacon Hill. Its quaint individuality is 
made memorable by the famous men who 
have resided here. At No. 84, Aldrich 
had another home; in fact, many writers 
had in three, or even 
four Boston residences. The Alcotts 
lived a short time at No. 20 Pinckney; 
and the house where A. Bronson Alcott 


succession two, 


died may be seen at 10 Louisburg Square, 
a quaint open space connecting Mount 
Vernon with Pinckney. A few doors 


away—at No. +—lived William Dean 


Howells. Ne. 11, the neat brick house 
with iron-railed steps and curved en 
trance, is the present home of Alice 


Brown. 

Chestnut Street had it celebrities. No. 
13 was at one time occupied by Julia 
Ward Howe; No. 11 was for three 
years the home of John L. Motley, al 
though his boyhood home was on Wal 
nut Streetnear by. It has since been torn 
down. From the home of Francis Park- 
man, at No. 50, can be seen over on Bea- 
con Street (No. 55) the home of a third 
great historian, William H. Prescott. It 
was here in this stately residence that 
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Thackeray found inspiration for The 
Virginians. At No. 241 is the latter-day 
home of Julia Ward Howe, which has 
often been occupied by her daughter, 
Maud Elliott, and her nephew, F. 
Marion Crawford. Dr. Holmes for al- 
most twenty years lived on Bosworth 
Street, a court leading off Tremont 
Street, opposite the old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, but his last townhouse was 
at 296 Beacon Street. Its second-story 
bay window—vine-covered—is a distin- 
guishing feature. 

Across the River Charles, on Mt. 
Auburn Street, in Cambridge, is the old 
colonial home of Longfellow. The build- 
ing, painted buff and white, is separated 
from the street by an ivy-grown terrace 
wall and a hedge of lilacs. The name of 
“Craigie House” was given it by An- 
drew Craigie, who occupied it after 
General Washington used it for his 
headquarters and before Longfellow 
purchased it. This building is a veri- 
table mecca for tourists, who deem 
themselves fortunate if, on letting fall 
the big brass knocker, they are admitted 
to its restful interior. On the landing 
may be seen the old grandfather’s clock ; 
at the right is the study, left furnished 
as it was during the poet’s lifetime. 
Here, among other objects of interest, is 
the armchair carved from “the spreading 
chestnut tree.” 

A twenty minutes’ walk brings us to 
Elmwood, the plain wooden three-storied 
building where the poet, critic, and re- 
former—James Russell Lowell—was 
born, lived, and died. Like Longfel- 
low’s home, it stands back from the 
street, low box-bushes separating the 
grounds from the street. Mount Au- 
burn cemetery lies near at hand, where 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Holmes—the 
Cambridge poets, as they have been 
called—are buried. 

A beautiful ride out of Boston is over 
the Paul Revere route by historic Lex- 
ington to Concord, a town of some six 
thousand inhabitants, delightful in 
lawns, gardens, and elm-shaded streets. 
It is another Stratford, for it was the 
dwelling-place of many of our great 
thinkers and writers. Our first object 
of interest is the “Wayside,” the only 
home Hawthorne ever owned, a strag- 
gling, irregular structure of varying 
ages, heights, and styles. In spite of its 
architecture, it is interesting inside and 
out. Hawthorne had his study in the 
tower, and tradition says its only en- 
trance, a trapdoor in the floor, was ef- 
fectively guarded. from intruders by the 
author’s sitting upon it. ‘“Wayside” was 








also the temporary home of the Alcotts, 
but more closely connected with the 
name Alcott is the “Orchard House” 
just beyond—a wide-gabled house that 
stands several rods back from the street 
at the foot of a pine-topped slope. 

On the left, at the Cambridge Turn- 
pike, is the home of Emerson, where 
Thoreau spent much of his time. It is 
a substantial square two-storied white 
building with hip roofs. A wing at the 
back, a square window projecting at one 
side, and covered porches over the en- 
trances relieve its plainness. 

Passing the Wright Tavern on the 
left and the road to Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, where Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, and the Alcotts lie, and going 
out Monument Street we come to the 
Old Manse, built in 1765 by Reverend 
William Emerson. Here Ralph Waldo 
Emerson lived with his grandparents; 
here Hawthorne brought his bride, 
Sophia Peabody, and here he wrote his 
Mosses from an Old Manse. It is little 
changed since then. From the low wall 
with gateway flanked by rough stone 
piliars, up through the ample grounds 
we come to the house, a square wooden 
two-storied building with its tiny-paned 
dormer windows, its gambrel roof, and 
attics. The interior, too, is attractive, 
with dark wainscoting, low ceilings, and 
massive overhead beams. 

Before leaving Concord, the home of 
Thoreau claims our attention. It stands 
on the south side of Main Street, an old- 
fashioned wooden building, surrounded 
by trees planted by Thoreau himself. 
The Alcott family also occupied it at 
one time. It is said that in the room at 
the left of the hall Louisa M. Alcott 
wrote some of her stories. 

Only a half hour’s ride by train and 
we find ourselves in Salem, of witchcraft 
fame. The city, with a population of 
over forty thousand, is notable for its 
colonial architecture and its museums, 
but they offer no attraction until we 
have seen the little old house at 27 
Union Street where Hawthorne was 
born. Essex Street is Hawthorne’s 
“Main Street”; the Salem Custom 
House, at 178 Derby Street, is described 
in the preface of his Scarlet Letter, 
which though written in Salem is laid 
in Boston; at 53 Charter Street is the 
Grimshawe House, the scene of Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret, where Hawthorne’s 
wife lived during their courtship. On 
this street is the old cemetery where 
Hawthorne’s ancestors are buried. But 
the spot most sought for in Salem is the 
House of the Seven Gables. 
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Another day may be profitably spent 
out Roxbury way. At 39 Highland, 
near Eliot Square, we see the last home 
of Edward Everett Hale, the author of 
The Man Without a Country. It isa 
fine large house with a_two-storied 
Ionic portico in front. At No. 125, on 
a terrace thirty feet above the street, js 
Rockledge, which was for the last fifteen 
years of his life the suburban home of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the anti- 
slavery leader. It was in West Rox. 
bury that the “Brook Farm experiment” 
was staged. A single cottage reminds 
the visitor of those days when the liter- 
ary folk donned overalls and “farmed 
it” in Utopian abstraction. 

To those who can linger awhile in 
storied New England there are nu- 
merous two-to-five-day trips out of Bos- 
ton. For a small sum one can go any 
summer evening by boat to Portland. 
The night’s trip is restful and inspiring, 
for as the steamer closely skirts the 
rugged coast, the twinkling lights on 
shore and out at sea will long be remem- 
bered. Portland’s literary attraction is 
the boyhood home of Longfellow. The 
Wadsworth-Longfellow house, built by 
Longfellow’s grandfather, stands on 
Congress Street near the center of the 
city. It is a three-storied sixteen-room 
brick building, built in 1785—the first 
brick building erected in Portland. 

A pilgrimage worth making is to the 
birthplace and boyhood home of John 
Greenleaf Whittier in East Haverhill. 
This comfortable old farmhouse, built 
by Thomas Whittier in 1688, is now 
managed by an association, which has 
restored it and keeps it open for visitors. 
Thousands every year visit it and fondly 
identify in the old house and its sur- 
roundings much of the poet’s life and 
poetry. When Greenleaf was thirty the 
family moved to Amesbury, and today 
its residents point with pride to the 
house the poet lived in. In his later 
years he spent much of his time with his 
cousins, in Danvers at Oak Knoll, near 
the birthplace of General Israel Put- 
nam, and even though Whittier was “the 
last leaf on the tree” his declining years 
must have been enjoyable ones in this 
beautiful home with its lofty verandas, 
upheld by massive columns and shaded 
by splendid old trees. 

To the student of literature, Boston 
freely offers her treasures. ‘They are 
able to illumine his past reading in what- 
ever field—verse, romance, or history— 
and, better still, .in the days to come in- 
spire him to a further acquaintanceship 
with American letters. 
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Health Work in the Schools 


THOMAS D. WooD 


Chairman of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association, Columbia University, New York City 


OVERNOR MILLER, of New 

York State—noted as a budget 
reducer—in his message to the legisla- 
ture in January, 1922, gave utterance to 
the following bit of significant social 
philosophy: “I deplore _ paternalistic 
tendencies which substitute dependence 
upon the State for self-dependence and 
self-reliance of the citizen but it is one 
of the highest functions of the State to 
safeguard childhood and to protect the 
public health, and the proper discharge 
of that function is not paternalistic. 
‘ No child in the State should 
be handicapped by a remediable physi- 
cal defect.” 

Statistics show that at the present 
time the children in rural 
throughout the country are handicapped 
by more uncorrected health defects than 
are the children in city schools, includ- 
ing even all the children in the slums. 
It is apparent from much evidence com- 


schools 


ing from many independent sources that 
the improvement in hygiene, sanitary 
science, and the standards of living in 
general affecting human health has been 
much more rapid in the cities than in 
rural regions. 

Not only disease, 
malaria, and pellagra in southern States 
more prevalent in rural sections, but in 
many localities of the United States 
typhoid fever, small-pox, and other dis- 
eases are relatively more frequent in the 
country than in the cities. 

Within the last decade or two the 
death rate has been declining in general 
most rapidly in the States with the 


are hookworm 


largest percentage of population in 
cities. 
What is the significance of this? 


Should we urge our rural population to 
emigrate to the cities in search of health? 
Far from it! A vigorous, flourishing 
rural population must always be the 
foundation of our National life. It has 
always been true of America that most 
of our best human material—both for 
the city and country—has come from the 
farms. For the most part the raw ma- 
terial to supply the needs of civilization, 
including the best human supply, must 
continue to come from the soil. This is 
in accordance with one of the great uni- 





versal laws of life. The emigration 
from country to city, and the consequent 
depletion of part of the best of our rural 
life is one of the deplorable phenomena 
of the past half century. 

The quality as well as the quantity of 
the rural population is important. It is 
emphatically true that if rural life is 
not made healthful and sound, the very 
existence the welfare and 
prosperity of the Nation will be—if they 


as well as 


are not already—seriously endangered. 
Continuance of the present low stand- 
ards of rural health and welfare is dan- 
both because it will result in 
further emigration from country to city, 
and because of the direct results of dis- 
ease and ill health upon the population. 

An analysis of the factors producing 
the present low average of health in our 
rural districts shows that the condition 
is as 


gerous, 


unnecessary as it is alarming. 
Ideal conditions for living are far more 
possible in country environment than in 
the city. 

It seems that artificial selection— 
during the past half century especially— 
has drawn much of the best human stock 
That 
this is a factor which can only be in- 
directly controlled must be admitted. 
But this is not the chief cause of the low 
vitality of our rural population. The 
standards of living on the American 
farm, when tested by the accepted prin- 
ciples of sanitation and hygiene are 
alarmingly defective. | Theoretically, 
the country offers the ideal environ- 
ment for healthy living. As a matter of 
fact, the country home and the country 
school are on the average less healthful 
than the city home and the city school. 
The natural, healthful environment of 
the country is not utilized. The farm- 
ers home is, as a rule, insanitary in 
many respects. It is often terribly un- 
ventilated and the dwellers in the house 
are fed many hours a day with bad air. 
Country water and food are often less 
wholesome than water and food in the 
city. 

This indictment is all too applicable 
to the rural school. Much improvement 
has been made in the last few years in 


many rural schools in several progressive 


from the country to the cities. 


States. The rural school, from the 
standpoint of health and general fitness 
for its important use, is even yet the most 
inadequate type of building in the whole 
country when judged by the minimum 
standard which it should attain. 

These conditions, it must be repeated, 
The standard 
of rural life may be raised; the rural 
environment may be improved by the 
health education and health supervision 
and care of rural-school children. This 
is true both because the raising of stand- 
ards of living is essentially an educa- 
tional problem, and because, by health 
supervision of school children, it is pos- 
sible—as has been demonstrated—to ob- 
tain a marked positive improvement in 
the health of the school population. 
The most vital phase of the problem of 
rural health relates to the health of the 
children. Neglect of anything essential 
for health in the construction, manage- 
ment, and supervision of the rural school 
is more than an educational sin of omis- 
sion; it may reasonably be considered a 
social and civic crime. 

More than 400 cities in the United 
States have health work in the 
schools developed to some degree of use- 
fulness. Although health tvork done in 
rural schools is much less developed, 
enough has been done to demonstrate its 
importance and feasibility. 


are entirely unnecessary. 


now 


The essential measures for improving 
the health of rural-school children in- 
clude the provision of sanitary school- 
houses and environment; control of com- 
municable disease; periodic health ex- 
aminations; provisions for correction of 
defects; more extensive use of the school 
nurse; provision for warm lunches at 
school; provision for wholesome play 
and recreation; efficient health teaching, 
and better training for rural teachers, 
including training for health work. 

The health of affected 
vitally by their surroundings. The 
buildings which house under compul- 
sion, three fifths of the Nation’s children 
of school age for 800 hours each year 
should be free from unhealthful and un- 
favorable features. The report of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education—Minimum Health Re- 
quirements for Rural Schools‘—sum- 
marizes the necessary 
healthful rural schools. 


children is 


conditions for 


1Health Essentials for Rural-School Chil- 
dren is the report of the committee from 
which much of the material of this article 
is taken. This report was prepared pri- 
marily to help the rural-school teacher. 
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If there is fairly intelligent and con- 
scientious codperation of parents, teach- 
ers, and health officers in school and 
community, there need be no epidemics 
in the schools. ‘The daily health inspec- 
tion is of prime importance in the control 
of communicable disease. 

There are certain indications of health 
disorders, the detection of which should 
be an object of the daily inspection. 
These indications are nausea or vomit- 
ing; chills or convulsions; dizziness, 
faintness, or unusual pallor; eruption or 
rash of any kind; fever; running nose; 
red or running eyes; sore or inflamed 
throat; acutely swollen glands; a new 
cough; failure to eat the usual break- 
fast, or any other distinct or disturbing 
change from the usual appearance or 
conduct of the child. 

Upon the appearance of these indica- 
tions, the teacher should exclude the pu- 
pil from school for the day, or until the 
signs have disappeared, or until the 
proper health officer has authorized his 
return. 

It is the parent’s responsibility, upon 
observing any of these signs to keep the 
child at home and to notify the school. 
The detection of these first signs of 
health disturbance at home by the parent 
or child before starting for school is of 
especial importance in the country where 
the longer trip to school with greater 
physical exertion—sometimes in bad 
weather—would be particularly injur- 
ious to a child at the beginning of an 
illness. 

Every child should have a 
health examination once a year. More 
frequent examinations should be _pro- 
vided for individual pupils who need 
special attention. All health examina- 
tions and attention in rural 
should be under the supervision of regu- 
larly appointed physicians, 
thoroughly trained for their work. 
Every State should have a State health 
inspector of schools who should give 
special attention to the health work of 
the rural schools. 

The general health examinations in 
the rural schools can often be dene ad- 
vantageously by the school nurse with 
the help of the teacher. The routine 
test of vision and hearing can best be 
made by the teachers, for these tests in- 
volve to an unusual extent mental and 
educational as well as health factors and 
require the knowledge of pupils pos- 
sessed by the teacher as well as simple 
methods of examination, which all 

capable teachers can easily Jearn. Of 


school 


schools 


school 


course, any child who presents evidence 
of a health defect should be referred at 
once to a physician. “The most serious 
of the defects commonly found among 
school children are malnutrition; defec- 
tive eyes with imperfect vision; defec- 
tive ears ; adenoids ; enlarged and diseased 
tonsils; defective teeth; eruptions and 
abnormal conditions of the skin; abnor- 
lung 
conditions ; deviation of the spine ; round- 
ness of shoulders and other postural de- 
fects; abdominal hernia or 
anemia, and mental defects. 

Physical defects should be reported 
to parents and all possible effort should 
be made by teachers, superintendents, 
school nurses, and school doctors to per- 
suade the parents to obtain for the child 
the care necessary for correction of all 
remediable defects. 

The problem of securing satisfactory 
means for the removal of physical de- 
fects in rural-school children is espec- 
ially difficult, as hospitals, clinics, nurses, 
dentists, and surgeons are not easily 
available. 

The county unit of health organiza- 
tion has already proved successful and 
promises the best results. Every county 
should have one full-time health officer ; 
one or more school or district nurses; 
and at least one community health cen- 
ter. Under this plan there may be held 
county clinics, which are valuable for 
the whole population, but which are 
particularly useful for correcting the de- 
fects of school children. Clinics for ex- 
amining eyes and fitting glasses and 
dental clinics have even been installed 
and operated successfully in school build- 
Traveling dental clinics have been 
successfully tried in several States. 

he school nurse has already demon- 
strated the extraordinary value of her 
services in the health work of the schools. 
Without the service of the nurse, only 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent of 
the pupils have physical defects cor- 
rected following the recommendations 
sent by the school doctors to parents. 
On the other hand, with the aid of the 
school nurse, from seventy-five to ninety 
per cent of the pupils reported receive 
remedial attention. 

The practice of providing warm school 
lunches is beneficial for all the school 
children. The children who have a 
warm lunch at noon are better nourished 
and do their school work in the after- 
noon with better results. For malnour- 
ished children—of whom there are 
usually about twenty per cent in a 


mal heart conditions; abnormal 


rupture, 


ings. 


school—the warm noon lunch is an e¢. 
sential for the correction of their yp. 
dernourished condition. 

A school-lunch service should be P 
part of every rural school. It may hy 
obtained, with the exception of the stove 
at a cost of from four to ten dollars 
The teacher, with the aid of the pupils 
working in groups in rotation, can pre. 
pare the lunches. The preparation of 
the school lunch makes the best possible 
demonstration for a lesson in domestic 
science and cookery. ‘The instruction 
in selection and preparation of foods ip 
many cases extends through the pupils 
to the homes and is the most effective 
way of influencing beneficially the stand. 
ards of the homes. ‘The school lunch 
may be made a vital part of the health 
education of the school. 

Effective health training in rural 
schools should aim decisively at the fol- 
lowing results: 

a. The establishment of health habits 
and the inculcation of standards of wise 
and efficient living in pupils. 

b. The extension of health conduct 
and care to the school, to the homes, and 
to the entire community. 

For this practical and _ important 
school task the teacher must have a clear 
understanding and confident command 
of the application of facts and principles 
in the field of health. To be universally 
successful there must also be helpful and 
wise supervision in all of the work by a 
district or county supervisor well quali- 
fied to guide the health teaching with 
the rest of the health program. 

It sounds paradoxical to say that op- 
portunity for wholesome play should be 
provided for rural children. They have 
all outdoors in which to play. and yet 
on the whole, they know very little about 
how and what to play. A school with- 
out a playground ‘s an educational defor- 
mity, but many rural schools have not 
enough space for an adequate playground. 

Facilities and skilled guidance for play 
and recreation should be provided at the 
rural school not only for the school 
children but for all the young people of 
the community. Such provision should 
include athletic games and sports, school 
and folk dances, and dramatic training 
and expression. 

The National welfare demands that 
rural life be made successfully attractive 
to the best people. This necessitates 
generous provision for the social, esthetic, 
emotional, and artistic requirements of 
young people as well as for their intel- 
lectual, economic, and health needs. 
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If the health program in the rural 
schools is to be successful, it must enlist 
the codperation not only of individuals 
logically concerned, but of all organiza- 
tions that may by persuasion be inter- 
ested, such as granges, medical societies, 
and churches. With the hearty coépera- 
tion of the community, there is no reason 
why the school should not be the vital 
influence which is needed to raise the 
standards of living and health in our 
rural communities. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
the teacher in the rural school has in- 
evitably a opportunity and a 
greater responsibility for all educational 


larger 


functions than does the city teacher. 
This is especially true in matters relat- 
ing to the health and welfare of the 
She is further away from the 
superintendent, 

other 


pupils. 
help 

physician, nurse, 
agencies. ‘he teacher should, 
therefore, be efficient, and 
should receive an especially thorough 
training in those matters of health and 
welfare for which she is more completely 


services of 
and 
rural 


and 


social 


unusually 


responsible than the city teacher. 

Ten essentials for health of children 
in rural schools—1. Daily health in- 
spection by parent and teacher with the 
codperation of school nurses and doctors 
for detection of early signs of health 
disorders, to control and minimize com- 
municable diseases. 

2. General health 
cluding dental examinations, at least 
once a year, for discovery of physical 
defects and estimation of general health 
and capacity of the child. ‘There should 
be scales in every rural school so that 
each pupil may be weighed once a month. 

3. Follow-up health work with pro- 
vision of medical, surgical, and dental 
care for health defects, 
with service of school or district nurse, 
to make effective the health program in 
the school. 

4. Warm school lunches for all rural 
school children to be paid for, as far as 
possible, by the homes. Individual: at- 
tention for undernourished children. 

5. Sanitary and attractive 
houses and surroundings which are es- 
sential to health of pupils and teachers. 

6. Efficiently trained teachers quali- 
fed to do their full share in the care of 
the health and welfare of the children. 

7. Practical health training of all pu- 
pils for the establishment of health 
habits and the extension of health con- 
duct the school, to the 
homes, and to the community In general. 


examination, in- 


correction of 


school 


and care to 
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8. Special classes and schools for the 


mentally and physically defective in 


which children may receive the care and 


instruction requisite for their needs. 


9. Generous provision for wholesome, 
character-building and 


play recreation 
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both in school and in the community. 

10. Organization and coéperation of 
the home and the school and of interested 
people and societies to insure to all chil- 
dren the essentials of health and general 
well-being. 


The Way to Permanent Peace 


FREDERICK J). LIBBY 


Executive Secretary, National Council for Reduction of Armament 


HE 


peace. 


WORLD wants permanent 

Not only do “Our hundred 
millions want less of armament and none 
of war,” but still more do the war-shat- 
tered peoples of Europe crave it. When 
in August, 1920, talk of war with Russia 
to save Poland was under consideration 
in France and Great Britain, the 
6,000,000 workingmen of Great Britain 
appointed a Council of Direct Action 
with power to call a general strike if 
that declared. Impressive 
demonstrations under the banner “No 
More War” took place in Germany and 


War Was 


France last year on the anniversary of 
the declaration of war. An invitation 
to a like demonstration in England next 
July bears the signature of clergymen, 
labor leaders, ex-service men and women 
of worldwide fame. In Germany last 
year 500,000 men and women, war crip- 
ples, war mothers, young people’s peace 
societies, and pacifist groups participated. 
In Japan educators are organizing to 


urge the “disarmament of the _ text- 
books,” and the rising power of the 
liberals is directed towards the over- 


throw of the Japanese Military Party. 

Ten years ago this movement would 
have been impossible. The Great War 
has made the difference. We had not 
suffered enough then. Ten years hence 
it would again be impossible. We 
should have forgotten. Another great 
war would be required to create again 
the situation in which the world now 
finds itself as the result of war. Crush- 
ing national debts, unemployment of un- 
precedented proportions, business stag- 
nation that affects nearly every farmer 
and manufacturer in the country, starva- 
tion or semi-starvation in large areas of 
the earth and withal the realization that 
another war would perfect the means of 
wholesale destruction which the last war 
brought to light are sufficient reasons to 
convince the most hardened and the most 
frivolous that some way other than war 
must be found for the satisfactory settle- 


ment of international differences. 

It is no longer deemed fantastic ideal 
ism to believe that war can be abolished. 
On the contrary, the fact is generally 
accepted that it must be abolished. Nor 
must first be removed. 
During one century of peace with Can 
ada, five distinct and serious causes of 
war have flared up and been settled by 
peaceful methods. 

No one would, by any chance, call 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce a wildly pacifist organization, yet 
at the meeting of the Board of Directors 
at Asheville, South Carolina, on Novem 
ber 17, resolutions were passed which 
went beyond those adopted a little earlier 
by the W. C. T. U.: 

“The the United 
States have declared repeatedly through 
the National Chamber by resolution and 


war's causes 


business men of 


referendum their sentiments ccncerning 
reduction of armaments and constructive 
steps by which governments will unite 
in the establishment of methods for the 
prevention of war and maintenance of 
real peace in the world. 
desire 


We earnestly 
that the momentous conference 
now in session will formulate and agree 
upon plans which will not only reduce 
the great burdens which the people of 
the world now bear in supporting armies 
and navies but will result in the substi 
tution and law in the 
settlement of disputes between nations 
and the removal of the menace of war 
with its attendant evil and suffering.” 
One conference could not bring uni 
versal peace. 


of arbitration 


It could only take one 
definite step towards permanent peace 
and leave to the people of the world the 
task of seeing to it that other steps shall 
follow. How will the goal be attained ? 
The Bulletin of the National Couicil 
for Reduction of Armaments carries at 
the top of its first page the following 
threefold objective: “Progressive world 
organization, reduction of 
education for peace.” 


armaments, 
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Progressive world organization—lIt 
will be observed that the term “League 
of Nations” or “‘Assoc:ation of Nations” 
is studiously avoided. The issue is 
above partisanship. World organization 
under any name, but effective organiza- 
tion, organization that will win the con- 
fidence of the nations and will work, is 
the object to be sought now. We should 
support any movement that leads in this 
direction. 

The Four-Power Pact is an experi- 
ment in regional organization for peace 
by agreement. It is an attempt to guar- 
antee peace upon the honor of four great 
nations in a limited area of the Pacific 
Ocean. As a final step, it would not 
deserve support, because important na- 
tions on the Pacific Ocean are outside 
the agreement; nevertheless, as a first 
step, it has had the support of the great 
majority of the Senate and of the people 
of the United States. 

The League of Nations is an experi- 
ment of longer duration in centralized 
world organization with provisions for 
the use of economic and military force 
to carry out the decisions made. The 
League of Nations is a “going concern.” 
The absence from the League of the 
United States, Germany, Russia, and 
Turkey has limited its effectiveness and 
some of the provisions made in its cove- 
nant will, in the judgment of many, 
require serious modification before the 
League will win or deserve universal 
acceptance. 

If one may venture a prediction, the 
conference method will lead to the or- 
ganization of other areas for peace. A 
ten-year truce in Europe would be of 
this nature. A Pan-American agree- 
ment as a substitute for the Monroe 
Dectrine would be of similar nature. 
The Four-Power Pact by its very na- 
ture requires extension to include other 
powers. But this mode of world organi- 
zation is clearly bound to demand a 
centralized body for the administration 
of affairs which, when entrusted to com- 
missions, will lead to confusion and mis- 
understanding and perhaps even conflict. 
A modified League of Nations will 
probably be the outcome, the present 
League of Nations and Regional Organi- 
zation for Peace meeting somewhere in 
the middle, so to speak. 

Progressive reduction of armaments 
to police status—Secretary Hoover, 
speaking at Denver, recently said that 
the Washington Conference “lit a lamp 
that will light the way to disarmament 
throughout the world.” Leading Japa- 
nese statesmen have taken the same view- 


point, particularly with regard to navies. 
A Japanese officer recently appointed to 
the command of a fleet said when con- 
gratulated by an American friend upon 
his preferment, “I trust that it will 
prove to be a phantom fleet.” 

The same point of view is held in 
Europe. General Smuts, than whom no 
statesmen of our time enjoys more gen- 
eral confidence, wrote in a letter dated 
September 2 the following significant 
words: ““There is one piece of work of 
first-class importance, perhaps the most 
important work that can be done today 
in the world for human welfare. I am 
speaking of disarmament. Nations to- 
day are ground down by taxation. The 
struggle of the future is going to be 
economy, and those nations who are 
going into a race of armaments will lag 
far behind in the economic race which is 
coming. If the League of Nations were 
to take up this task and impose on the 
rest of the world the condition of dis- 
armament which has been imposed on 
Germany, I think it would be doing a 
great service. I am sure it will not be 
attempting too much.” 

President Harding voiced the growing 
convictions of men in the speech with 
which he closed the Washington Con- 
ference: “I once believed in armed pre- 
paredness. I advocated it. But I have 
come now to believe there is a better 
preparedness in a public mind and world 
opinion made ready to grant justice pre- 
cisely as it exacts it. And justice is 
better served in conferences of peace 
than in conflicts at arms.” 

This transfer of national reliance 
from armed preparedness to world 
opinion will come slowly and gradually. 
The Naval Limitation Treaty involves 
such a transfer of reliance in part, since 
it makes it impossible for us to enforce 
our will in the Far East. In the interest 
of world peace we have voluntarily de- 
prived ourselves of the power to compel 
Japan, for example, to evacuate Siberia. 
We rested our case at the Conference 
before the bar of world opinion and now 
wait patiently for the decision. It may 
fairly be believed that Japan will obey 
this mandate sooner than the American 
people would have consented to begin 
another world war for the sake of driv- 
ing Japan out of Siberia. 

Education for peace—The hammer- 
ing out of satisfactory world organiza- 
tion and the hammering down of world 
armaments will be in vain unless the 
rising generation is educated for peace. 
The children must hold what we get, 
or our efforts will be in vain. They 


will grow up ignorant of the horrors of 
war. Its ancient glamor may beguile 
them. The “new day” will die at dawn 
unless the children are taught to walk 
in the light of it. 

General John F. O’Ryan, commander 
of the 27th Division, a division which 
lost more than 9000 men during the 
war in casualties, has been speaking 
many wise words about preparation for 
permanent peace. With the remark 
that a picture of Phil Sheridan, crying 
“Turn, boys, turn!” was largely respon- 
sible for his military career, he urged 
that teachers should draw more of their 
hero-stories from the annals of peace 
than has been the custom in the past, 
He also urges that the conception of 
patriotism as national egotism give place 
to a truer ideal. 

It is in the teaching of history partic. 
ularly that the teacher has opportunity 
to sow the seeds of peace or war. When 
most of us were children, we learned to 
hate the “Redcoats”’ as a part of the his- 
tory of the Revolutionary War. A truer 
picture of it would exonerate the British 
nation of blame and lay the responsibility 
where it belongs, upon George III. 

A wise teacher whom I know says that 
in teaching the history of wars he asks 
the pupils to consider how each of them 
might have been avoided. This leads 
to a broader knowledge of the countries 
involved and a deeper perception of the 
conditions prevailing when the war 
broke out than would come from mere 
acceptance of the war as an historical 
fact. The Washington Conference 
stands for better international under- 
standing. ‘The teacher who has caught 
its spirit will find many ways of pro- 
moting this end. Indeed, it will come 
back largely to the personality of the 
teacher. A _teacher’s prejudices are 
easily impressed upon youthful minds 
and become almost ineradicable. Onthe 
other hand, a broad and generous sym- 
pathy for the sister nations, with historic 
imagination which seeks to comprehend 
their difficulties, will make itself mani- 
fest also in the pupils’ point of view. 

The international conference of edu- 
cation which the National Education 
Association is planning for 1923 con- 
tains possibilities as momentous as the 
Washington Conference that has just 
been held. The disarmament of the 
textbooks, the new sense of the unity of 
mankind, the realization that truth is 
one and the same on both sides of a 
national border, are matters as important 
for the future as the limitation of navies 
and the Four-Power Pact. 
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The Project, Work, and 


Lemocracy 


J. LEROY STOCKTON ‘ 


Vice-President of the State Teachers” 


MERICAN SCHOOLS have for a 
long time been looked upon as the 
One of the lead- 
ing public-school innovations is project 


nursery of democracy. 


work. Is there any fundamental 


nection between project work and de- 


con- 


The basis for the answer to 
What is 


the central element in each of these two 


mocracy ? 
this question lies in another. 


concepts ? 

The search for the fundamental ele- 
ment in project work reveals at once 
that under this name are included two 
things: one a method of instruction, and 
It is 
worthwhile to discuss each of these fur- 


the other a subject of instruction. 


ther in order to make sure that the point 
of view is clear. 

Project work as a method of instruc- 
tion (project method) has 
rectly out of the application of psychol- 


grown di- 
ogy to education. ‘his application was 
at first intuitive, as in the theory and 
practice of such reformers as Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel; and has later 
been more reasoned, as in the work of 
At its root 
lies the conviction of the intimate rela- 
tion of mind and body and 


James, Dewey, and others. 


of their 
The 


demand of Rousseau and Pestalozzi for 


mutual contribution to learning. 


intimate and active relation to nature; 
Froebel’s “Self-activity”’ ; 
James’ “No impression without expres- 


principle of 
sion”; and Dewey’s ‘“Self-education 
through activity,” are all expressive of 
Children 


are to be tied less to books, less to passive 


the essence of project method. 


sitting at desks, less to mere memory 
processes, and are to have more of the 
active manipulation ef things, presented 
to them in such relations as to consti- 
tute real thought problems. Thus learn- 
ing is recognized as being everywhere 
the companion of doing. Doing, more- 
over, as Dewey and McMurry have so 
well emphasized in the past two decades, 
is most effective when carried on in the 
pursuit of a definite end which the 


learner himself seeks as a satisfaction of 

his own primary or secondary desire. 
This feeling that there must be more 

purposeful activity in schools if the learn- 


College, Santa Barbara, California 


ing process is to be most effective and 
the ends of education most efficiently 
achieved, is the root of the demand for 

It is true that the de- 
been 


project method.’ 
mand has also reinforced by the 
desire to bring about more interrelation 
of subjects of instruction (more corre- 
lation) and many projects are, there- 
fore, made compound and cover many 
subjects. But even here the real spur 
is the attempt to retain the unity of the 
child’s spontaneous, active life. 

Project work as a subject of instruc- 
tion—The most common name for the 
project subject is manual training, and 
project work as a subject of instruction 
is rooted in the history of the manual- 
This movement 
also had its inception with the eighteenth- 


training movement. 


century educational reformers, and 
reached America by way of Finland and 
Sweden. This subject ‘has always been 
an “‘activity”’ 


sloyd, 


and industrial arts. 


subject, variously termed 


manual manual 


arts, 
It has had a rather 


devious history, and has met and sur- 


training, 


vived many dangers. Among these dan- 
gers was that of being made a mere 
“skill” subject and so of being turned 
trade and 
Another was the danger 
of monotony and stagnation from lack 
of a really distinctive body of subject 
matter requiring thinking. McMurry’s 
contribution in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds in which he called attention to the 
possible and essential thought work pre- 


solely in the direction of 


specialization. 


ceding the really successful constructive 
activities, and Bonser’s development of 
the industrial arts field conceived as the 
interpretation of industry in terms of 
life—both in line with the pace-making 
psychology of Dewey—completed the 
necessary foundation for the strongly 
entrenched subject of today. Thus the 
implication from the foregoing discus- 
sion is that the central element in pro- 
ject work, considered either as a method 
or as a subject is and always has been 
“self-education through self-activity.” 


‘See The Project Method—the Use of the 
Purposeful Act in the Educative Process in 
Teachers’ College Record, Vol. 19:319-335, 
September, 1918. 





















The central element in democracy- 
But what is the central element in de 
> 


mocracy? Many answers have been at 


tempted. Few have stood the test and 
been agreed upon for any considerable 
The 


equality of man is perhaps the most fun- 


length of time. concept of the 
idea that has been advanced. 
But the declaration that “all 
created equal” has necessarily been modi- 


damental 


men are 


fied as the result of physical, psychologi 
cal, and other knowledge. The new 
dictum is that all men are entitled to 
equal opportunity. 
tunity for what? 


swer is: 


But equal oppor- 
Suppose that the an- 
Equal opportunity to get into 
the game of life and to make the most of 
their unequal endowments. ‘Then the 
question becomes: What is the central 
element in this life participation ? 
can be but one 


There 
The central 
element in question is activity. Activity 
is the law of life. It cannot be escaped. 
Stagnation is death itself, both because 
organs which are not active decay, and 


answer. 


because activity must support and de- 
fend life. And purposeful activity so 
pursued as not to interfere with others 
in the exercise of the same right is the 
higher law of human life. Therefore, 
with democracy conceived as equality of 
opportunity for entering into life, and 
with purposeful activity as the central 
thing in life, democracy becomes equality 
of opportunity to pursue one’s purpose- 
ful activities. 

The relation of project work and de- 
mocracy—Project work is self-education 
through purposeful activity. Democ- 
racy is equality of opportunity to pursue 
one’s purposeful activities. 

Thus interpreted democracy and actiy 
ity are inseparable when each is con 
ceived in its highest type. Democracy 
demands equality of opportunity for the 
individual to educate himself through 
his purposeful activities, not only in 
throughout his whole 
life. “This demands the project method, 
and its relation to the project subject 
will be clearer when attention is called 
to the fact that purposeful activities are 
either work or play. Moreover, the 
difference between the two is not funda- 


schooldays but 


mental in this connection, since one man’s 
work is another man’s play and_ vice 
versa, and more than that, one man’s 
work at one time may become the same 
man’s play at another time. Change 
from work to play might just as well be 
called change from one kind of work to 
another kind of work with a temporarily 
more agreeable purpose. 
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W ork, then, is the central element in 
both project and democracy. It is the 
law by which life remains life; it is the 
law by which life saves itself and makes 
itself effective. But in order that the 
full significance of this may be clear 
there must be recalled the close rela- 
tionship between mind and body, and 
emphasis must be put upon both physi- 
cal and mental work. No work is 
wholly physical or wholly mental. Re- 
membering ‘‘No impression without ex- 
pression” a little thought will easily 
recognize the fact that in some work 
the physical predominates and the mental 
is reduced to its lowest terms; in other 
work the mental predominates and the 
physical is reduced to its lowest terms, 
and there are many gradations between. 
Physical work and mental work are but 
different names for differently balanced 
combinations of the same elements. 
Physical and mental work should there- 
fore be comrades, allies, each feeling the 
need of the other and its own impotence 
when alone. 

Since work, or purposeful activity, 
has such supreme significance, it would 
seem strange if some specific effort were 
not found in school curricula to intro- 
duce youth to this recognized significance. 
Although the evidence cannot be set 
down here, it is the belief of the writer 
that even a cursory examination of the 
history of the manual training move- 
ment (the project subject) is convinc- 
ing proof that the aim of this subject 
has from the beginning, with varying 
degrees of vagueness and definiteness, 
been that of introducing pupils to the 
significance of work to life. The danger 
of focusing upon skill or mere knowl- 
edge of tools and processes has until re- 
cently been present; but with the intro- 
duction of thought work and industrial 
arts courses which make life-applications 
the essential thing, those dangers are 
passed. There remains, however, the 
danger that work will be too narrowly 
conceived, and that primarily physical 
work (hand-work) will be emphasized 
out of proportion to that work which is 
primarily mental. If industrial arts 
courses, instead of dealing primarily with 
an interpretation of industrial or physi- 
cal work with relation to life, were made 
to deal with all work and so to include 
business, professions, and the like, as 
well as trades and industries, there could 
be no better way of introducing young 
people to the significance of that central 
thing—work. Without the necessity 
for preaching, the experiences could be 





Law of Clean Play 


The Good American 
Plays Fair 


LEAN play imcreases and trains 

one's strength, and helps one to be 

more useful to one’s country. There- 
fore: 


1. I will not cheat, nor 3. If I play in a group 
will I play for keeps game, I will play, not 
or for money. If 1 for my own glory, but 
should not play fair, for the success of my 
the loser would lose team and the fun of 
the fun of the game, the game. 
the winner would lose 4 
his self-respect, and 
.the game itself would 





HIS IS THE MAY page from the 

Cleveland calendar-code of morals. 
Other pages published in previous issues 
of The Journal have aroused unusual 
interest among teachers. The code was 
prepared by Dr. William J. Hutchins, 
now president of Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. Copies of the code in pam- 
phlet form may be had free on request 
from the Character Education Institu- 
tion, 3770 McKinley Street, Washing- 
ton, a. &. 


arranged in calendar form together with 


Inquiries about the code as 


fourteen points of mental and physical 
health, by Dr. Lillien J. Martin, should 
be addressed to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Board of Education, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 





so arranged that the elements in the 
significance of work would be apparent 
and right attitudes toward those ele- 
ments built into the very fibre of the 
character of future citizens. 

The progression of the course would 
no longer be merely in models to be con- 
structed, or in tools or processes to be 
understood, nor yet merely in ideas of 
the relation of industry (hand-work) 
to life. The progression would be in 
the changed attitude of the pupil toward 
all work, and these attitudes would 
change because of the growing concep- 
tion of the significance of work. That 
significance is in part at least: (1) that 
work is necessary because (a) of the 
biological fact that the non-workers— 
the indolent, the non-active—tend to- 
ward decay, and (4) all necessities of 
life are supplied through work, and 
therefore, that the non-worker is a para- 
site sustaining himself upon the work of 


May, 1922 





someone else; (2) that all work jg 
equally dignified in so far as it is re. 
quired by human necessities; (3) that 
work is not a calamity, but rather the 
one great blessing of the world, since 
only through it can the destiny of man 
be achieved; and consequently to do 
some work to the best of one’s ability jg 
the supreme joy; (+) that in modern 
life all work must be divided and each 
must find that phase of the world’s work 
for which he is best fitted. 

There is great need for such a course 
in America. The tendency to form 
casts here has its roots in the relations 
of capital and labor, and everything pos- 
sible should be done to combat the situ- 
ation. ‘The tendency to shirk work as a 
calamity and as an irksome thing; the 
growing indications of class strife repre- 
sented by the labor and capital contro- 
versy, and fostered by extreme and ill- 
considered social doctrines; the increased 
social snobbishness which causes workers 
to be looked down upon by a leisure 
class, and which causes all rich to be 
envied, if not cursed, by those who have 
less; the increasing tendency for house- 
work to be regarded as menial; the too 
many bizarre and unfit choices of occu- 
all of these call for a subject 
whose particular social significance is 
that of making intrinsic in character a 
knowledge of the significance of work, 
right attitudes toward work, true knowl- 
edge of the complementary character of 
different combinations of mental and 





pation 


physical work, and a keen insight into 
the choice of a life work for which one 
is peculiarly fitted. 

A manual training course, so expanded 
as really to produce citizens with the 
attitudes toward work which have just 
been mentioned, would be the true pro- 
ject course. And combined with a pro- 
ject method used in all other courses 
would go far toward insuring the growth 
of that democracy for which we hope. 
That man who has realized the neces- 
sity for work, the equal dignity of all 
types of necessary: work, and who with 
a deep and abiding joy pursues with his 
best effort some phase of work to the 
benefit of himself and of his comrades— 
that man is the true democrat. The 
bolshevist may look upon democracy 4s 
an opportunity to get out of work; the 
true democrat looks upon democracy 4§ 
an opportunity to get into his right place 
in work—as an opportunity, through a 
life time, to educate himself through his 
work in the service of himself and of his 
fellows. 
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Thrift in the Schools 


E. E. OBERHOLTZER 


Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


PUBLIC 


stress 


HE SCHOOL is the 

place to ideals and _ habits 
which end in the achievement of deeds 
worthwhile. Thrift training will re- 
late itself to economic and civic training 
throughout the entire period. 
Every child has a right to demand of 
society, especially the home and school, 
such and 
privileges as will enable him to become 


school 


opportunities, advantages, 
a successful, prosperous, and happy citi- 
zen. ‘Lo this end the public schools of 
Tulsa have set up a thrift system which 
has become a part of the school work, 
which affords an opportunity in the prac- 
tice of thrift as related to life and which 
is meeting to some degree the demand 
upon the school to bring to the child 
the privileges and opportunities for such 
training. 

The thrift system is organized about 
the idea of a savings system, which has 
for its organizing agency The Tulsa 
Juvenile Thrift Bank. The director, 
J. T. Horner, is now in his third year 
and gives practically his full attention 
to thrift training in the city schools. 
Originally the director was connected 
with the commercial department of the 
high school and gave a little extra time 
to the thrift bank, which originated with 


the banking class and later was enlarged 
to reach the student body and teachers 
as an organized institution. Following 
is a description of the growth of this 
organization : 
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teachers and pupils of the Tulsa city 
Capital stock is divided into 
shares of one dollar each, and no person 
can own more than one hundred shares. 


schoc Is. 


The money accumulated was invested in 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps and 
these were sold to the city schools on de 
mand. About $1000 was invested in 
this way. The War Savings Stamps 
were purchased by the capital stock fur 
nished by the stockholders of the bank. 
The interest which accumulated on the 





THRIFT is at the very heart of good citizenship. Habits of thrift in money 


matters are easily made the basis of a thrifty attitude toward time, health, and 


other essentials of success. 








The Tulsa Juvenile Thrift Bank was 
organized in 1918 as a school project 
with a double purpose. First, the sale 
of Thrift and War Savings Stamps; 
second, the promotion of thrift among 
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| ad the Thanksgiving parade, the officers and customers of the Tulsa Juvenile 
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Thrift Bank give the public an inside view of their work. 





War Savings Stamps from month to 
month was credited to an interest fund 
which was divided as dividends among 
the stockholders at the end of the year, 
which made the interest on capital about 
ten per cent. - The next year this fund 
grew until the stockholders realized as 
much as twenty per cent, but as capital 
increased the amount of dividend per 
share diminished and the last dividend 
was only ten per cent. Capital stock is 
treated as a savings account. It may be 
withdrawn upon demand, but if it is left 
in the bank six months interest, or divi- 
dend, is added to it, provided it was on 
hand at the beginning of an interest 
period. Dividends are added November 
1 and May 1. During the first year of 
the bank’s existence about 500 shares of 
capital stock were sold and about half of 
it was withdrawn at the end of the school 
vear. The second year capital passed the 
$1200 mark and about $400 was with- 
drawn at the end of the year. The third 
year the capital passed the $1500 mark. 
This is the fourth year and capital has 
already passed the $3000 mark. 
According to this project a student 
must have one dollar to invest before we 
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could get hold of him. Feeling the need 
of some plan whereby children could 
save small sums of money from week to 
week and month to month, an automatic 
receiving teller was installed in the 
Central High School in 1919 as an ex- 
periment. The high-school students 
saved about $2000 by depositing one, 
five, ten, and twenty-five cents at a time 
in this machine during the year. Five 
more tellers were placed in the ward 
schools and these proved as successful in 
proportion as the high-school machine. 
In 1920 the plan was extended to every 
public school in the city. From Septem- 
ber 15, 1920, to December 18, 1920, 
$5000 was collected from the chitdren 
through these automatic receiving tellers. 
The total deposits in these machines to 
date is more than $15,000. The auto- 
matic receiving teller vends_ thrift 
stamps in denominations of one, five, 
ten, and twenty-five cents, according to 
the coin deposited. These stamps are 
attached to folders made to fit an ordi- 
nary pocket. Upon each folder are 
printed many thrift mottoes and also 
specific instructions as to how it may be 
converted into a savings account at a 
bank. * 

The activities of this bank 
planned that every public-school pupil 
and teacher in the city may participate. 
It is governed by by-laws and regula- 


are so 


tions the same as those used by any cor- 
poration. The stockholders meet twice 
per. year for the election of directors and 
the annual meeting for the election of 
officers is held in September at the open- 
ing of the school year. Following are 
the officers elected for the present school 
year: president, E. James 
high-school senior; first vice-president, 
Harry W. Day, eighth grade, Lee 
School; second vice-president, Norma 
Clay, opportunity teacher; third vice- 
president, Helen E. Jones, high-school 
senior. ‘The by-laws provide for a bank 
manager, who is the teacher of banking 
in the high school, and he has the power 
to appoint the cashiers and bookkeepers. 
These officers bear largely the responsi- 
bility of the banking business of the en- 
tire school system. 

Originally capital stock was used for 
the supply of Government Thrift 
Stamps and War Saving Stamps, but 
since this stress of time has passed the 
capital stock has been used in a limited 
way for investment purposes and for the 
aid of worthy causes—in every case the 
funds bearing interest and fully pro- 
tected. ‘Through certain loans the in- 


Downing, 
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terest saving has never fallen below ten 
Ownership of stock is limited 
to one hundred shares for one individual. 
Among the four hundred twenty stock- 
holders, holding approximately 3500 
shares of stock, we find nothing but en- 
thusiastic support and interest in the 
organization. 


per cent. 


Estimating the surplus and assets, the 
stock now approximates $14.45 for each 
shareholder. ‘Through the influence of 
the thrift bank and the organized sys- 
tem of saving, approximately ten thou- 
sand school children have become de- 
positors during the past year—the total 
deposit amounting to $8647.38. This 
report indicates a lower average deposit 
than previously given. This can be 
accounted for only by the general finan- 
depression. Approximately two 
thirds of the deposits were made in the 
early months of the school year. In many 
of the schools enthusiasm and interests 
reached the point where every child has 
become a saver. ‘The Jefferson, Central 
Grade, and Lombard Schools are listed 
as one hundred per cent schools in thrift, 
while Riverview with a standing of 
ninety-six per cent will soon join the 
list. 

The success of the Tulsa Juvenile 
Thrift Bank is largely due to the co- 
operation of principals and teachers and 
to the unselfish and broadminded spirit 
of the Tulsa Clearing-House Associa- 
tion and banking institutions. The 
manager of the thrift system never 
loses an opportunity to bring the object 
lesson of thrift before the children of 
the city schools. 

Before the thrift bank was organized 
the Tulsa High School Thrift Club re- 
quired its members to keep a daily record 
of cash receipts and expenditures. The 
credit side of the pocket cash book was 
divided into columns showing expendi- 
tures for necessaries, luxuries, gifts, edu- 
cation, and investments. These books 
were balanced at least once per week 
and graded by a bookkeeping teacher. 
If pupils kept this record faithfully and 
correctly for an entire semester they re- 
ceived a one-half credit for their work. 
A plan similar to this is being carried 
out successfully at present with the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
at the Robert E. Lee School. A teacher 
is directing this work among the depart- 
mental students. This pocket cash book 
method of forming the thrift habit is 
made a part of the work of the arith- 
metic classes. While no definite credit 
is given for this work as formerly at the 


cial 


high school, the manner in which a pupil 
keeps his and expenditures 
record is an important factor in de. 
termining his arithmetic grade. These 
pupils are urged to keep this record 
through the vacation_ periods. 

The most remarkable effect on the 
economics of the community is in the 
candy sales at stores adjacent to almost 
every After the thrift stamp 
vending tellers were installed in the 
schools, these merchants complained that 
their candy sales had greatly diminished, 
Even the candy jobbing salesmen com- 
plained that their orders from Tulsa 
merchants were greatly diminished both 
in amounts and frequency. 

The janitors noticed that their labors 
were lessened by the thrift movement. 
Paper candy and chewing-gum wrappers 
are no longer found on the schoolroom 
floors at the close of the school day. 
Owing to the fact that statistical data 
is not yet thoroughly organized by our 


receipts 


school. 


city banks, exact figures from the jin- 
creased savings accounts cannot be given 
at this time, but it is admitted that the 
volume of children’s savings has greatly 
increased. 

The Tulsa Juvenile Thrift Bank js 
the financial institution for the handling 
of all funds belonging to the high school 
and the general funds belonging to the 
public schools, obtained from voluntary 
contributions, plays, and other sources 
not under the control of the board of 
education directly. The bank at the 
present time handles funds and serves 
as a laboratory for teaching banking in 
the high school—the clerical work being 
carried on almost entirely by the advance 
banking students. A daily balance is 
kept and a regular monthly audit made. 

We have found this a valuable insti- 
tution from the standpoint of the service 
it gives in handling these funds, as well 
as the service it renders as a clearing- 
house for thrift accounts and savings of 
the various schools. ‘Thrift is an idea 
of little value unless it finds its way into 
practice. Only by putting his knowledge 
and belief in thrift into daily use can the 
average boy or girl acquire the habit. It 
is believed that the children of Tulsa 
have been benefited greatly by the train- 
ing in thrift practice which this organi- 
zation has promoted. 

Additional material on the thrift 
movement may be had from the reports 
of the Association’s Committee on Thrift 
Education, published in the annual 
volume of proceedings of the National 
Education Association. 
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The County Unit School System 


HERE IS substantial unanimity of 

opinion among educational leaders 
that the county unit of school organiza- 
tion and administration with provision 
for a professional superintendent with 
satisfactory tenure is the soundest basis 
yet found for an adequate system of 
rural education. In her biennial report 
for 1919-1921 State Superintendent 
Annie Webb Blanton, of Texas, states 
the arguments for the county unit plan 
as follows: 

1. Under the present plan of electing 
the county superintendent by the people, 
the people have little choice as to who 
serves in this office. “The best trained 
men and women will not, as a rule, offer 
themselves for a position for which they 
must make an expensive political cam- 
paign every two years. ‘The only choice 
which the people have is frequently a 
choice between two or more 
trained candidates. 
whole cannot examine into the qualifi- 
cations of candidates and select the best 


poorly 
The people as a 


qualified for the work, as is possible 
with a school board. 

2. Under the present plan, the county 
superintendent, even though he may be 
doing excellent work for a county, Is 
frequently changed after four years’ 
service, because of the political prejudice 
Thus the 


county loses the advantage of his ex- 


against more than two terms. 


perience and of his knowledge of county 
conditions, and begins again with an un- 
tried person who has not this knowledge 
and experience. The State also loses 
the advantage of his services because he 
cannot secure a similar position in an- 
When a capable county 
superintendent is secured, his position 


other county. 


ought to be permanent so long as he 
gives satisfaction. 

3. The country child and the country 
teacher need, even more than do the city 
child and the city teacher, the super- 
vision of trained superintendents, and 
supervisors. “The method of selecting 
city superintendents by a city board has 
proved generally satisfactory. The 
country child should have the advantage 
of the same method of selection of a 
superintendent for country schools. 

4. Under the plan, if the 
county superintendent will not perform 
his duties efficiently, there is no way of 


present 


protecting the interests of the people. 
He may neglect his duties or he may re- 


fuse to obey the school laws, but he can 
continue in office. Even though his cer- 
tificate be cancelled, he can remain 
county superintendent to the end of his 
term. Under the proposed plan, if the 
county superintendent does not perform 
his duties, complaints can be carried to 
the county board, which can investigate 
charges, and discontinue his services 
whenever it deems such a course justifi- 


able. 


people will be protected. 


Thus the school interests of the 


“take the 
power out of the hands of the people.” 


5. Such a plan does not 


The people will elect the county board, 
just as the city people elect the city 
board, and will delegate to them power 
to manage their schools. At present, 
the city, as well as the country people, 
vote for the county superintendent, so 
the country people have not very much 
In select- 
superintendent, we 


power in selecting that officer. 
ing the county 
should consider the country child, and 
not the adult politician. 

Since the argument is made that to 
have the county board elect the county 
superintendent gives too little representa- 
tion to the people, a plan might be tried 
in Texas which has given satisfaction in 
lowa and other States. In the election 
or dismissal of a county superintendent, 
the power would rest in a county board 
of school electors. This county board 
of school electors is composed of the 
members of the county board of school 
trustees, of the presidents of the board 
of trustees of each of the common school 
districts of the county, and of the presi- 
dents of each of the independent dis- 
tricts having fewer than 500 scholastics. 
By such a plan, each district under the 
administration of the county superin- 
tendent is given representation in_ his 
election or dismissal, and those districts 
over which he has no authority are de- 
prived of any such power. 

6. Our present plan is not economi- 
cal. Under it each little district stands 
to itself. Much money is wasted in 
providing separate superintendents for 
each small school. The county board 
can group these and secure more com- 
petent superintendents for each group, 
devoting much of the money thereby 
saved to better salaries for more com- 
petent téachers. When the county board 
has more power the position will be 


sought by the best business and _ profes- 





sional men and women of the county. 
‘These will 
other country 
schools in a more systematic and busi- 


financial and 
affairs of the 


conduct the 
business 


nesslike way than has been the rule in 
the past. 

7. Better 
when 


teachers will be obtained 
these are selected by a county 
superintendent, who 
arrange a just salary schedule for the 


board and county 


country schools of a whole county, and 
make it worth while for teachers to re- 
turn to the same positions with increases 
of salary. These positions will become 
more permanent and will be sought by 
experienced teachers. 

Under a county administration, teach- 
ers who are deserving and striving for 
efficiency will have greater opportunities 
for advancement and reémployment in 
the county, even though they may not 
have met with entire success in a given 
situation. Under the eye of a county 
superintendent, who is responsible for 
the general character and ability of the 
teaching corps and who is looking for 
ability whenever it can be found, the 
teacher will have another opportunity of 
demonstrating her power in a different 
position. 

Again, the teacher who is incompetent 
and undeserving will have less oppor- 
tunity to inflict herself upon school dis- 
tricts in the same county. 

Preparation of teachers for the work 
of supervision of rural schools is imprac- 
ticable under the present law. The 
proposed law widens the field so that 
teachers may take courses in supervision 
and be employed either in county or 
city, and thus build up a class of pro- 
fessional supervisors. In this way the 
county as well as the city would secure 
expert service. ‘The county unit plan 
should lead to a uniform local tax and 
a uniform term, «and all schools under 
one management should accomplish the 
same work during the year. 

8. The position of ex-officio county 
superintendent should be abolished. The 
county judge,has usually little leisure 
and no training for school work. The 
sparsely settled districts need the services 
of trained schoolmen and women. 

9. Experience of other States has 
proved that a county unit plan, such as 
is here outlined, is the best for small 
schools of a State. Under such plans, 
immediate and steady improvement has 
resulted. No State, having tried this 
plan, has ever returned to the old one- 
district system, with a county superin- 
tendent elected by the people. 


% 
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Physical Education Problems 


WILBUR P. BOWEN 


Department of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


ROM THE DAY Adam and Eve 

left the Garden of Eden down to 
a time that is within the j 
people now living, man earned his bread 
by the sweat of his brow. Except for 
the few who owned beasts of burden, 
his single source of energy was _ his 
He knew five methods of loco- 
motion: walking, running, jumping, 
swimming, and climbing. He had five 
ways of handling objects: lifting, push- 
ing, pulling, throwing, and _ striking. 
To protect himself and gain subsistence 
he was driven to strenuous and almost 


memory of 


rnuscles. 


ceaseless activity. 

The physical struggle for existence 
was a_ long Ancient Hebrew 
writers estimated it at 200 generations; 
modern students estimate it at 20,000 
generations. Whatever the exact figure 
may be, it was long enough to fix in the 
human constitution several features that 
are now inherited by each succeeding 
generation: muscles that make up forty 
per cent of the body; an erect posture ; 
a nervous system in which the ten fun- 
damental movements just mentioned are 
natural codrdinations; heart, lungs and 
digestive system suited to an output of 
3000 to 6000 calories of energy per day; 
habits of eating, sleeping, and activity in 
harmony with the age-long program. 

Then almost over night something 
happened that disrupted this program 
of muscular exertion completely and for 
all time. Machines of new design were 
put on the market —engines that fed on 
water, coal, and petroleum—and the hu- 
man body, which had: held a monopoly 

of mechanical power since time began, 
awoke one morning to find its occupa- 
tion gone. With machinery now in 
operation turning out a hundred times 
as much energy as the totalman-power of 
the Nation could provide, there is very 
little chance for muscle to regain its lost 
position. As a source of energy it is ob- 
solete—sent to the junk heap along with 
the tallow candle and thé spinning wheel. 
In a few years the coolie will be as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. 

The industrial revolution has caused 
an enormous in the numbers 
attending school above the elementary 
grades, a big increase in the leisure time 


of people in school and out, and a com- 
, 


one, 


increase 


plete cessation ef the vigorous activity 
that earlier life enforced. "These Ceram 
must be met by an extensive readjust- 
ment of our system of education, if the 
race is to survive and cope successfully 
with the changed conditions. 

Increased school and college attend- 
ance has necessitated great building pro- 
grams that have shocked conservative 
tax-payers. The building program is of 
interest in this discussion because it has 
resulted in neglect of the problems of 
leisure time and physical education. 
The problems of increased attendance 
are simpler and were taken up first for 
that reason. The church, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the play movement have been 
trying to solve the leisure-time problem. 
So little was done for physical education 
down to war time that one third of all 
drafted men had to be ejected as too 
This jarred 
the more intelligent classes of people, 
and as a result twenty States-have-now 
passed laws requiring physical training 
in the schools. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
year by year that the school must have 
a large part in solving the problems re- 
garding the use of leisure time. Vol- 
untary agencies of charitable nature, 
like the church, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the playground associations, can_at best 
reach only one or two corners of the 
field. Park boards and other municipal 
agencies are too much in politics and 
lack the educational viewpoint. Com- 
mercial amusements are too closely re- 
lated to commercialized vice, which has 
ruined more races and nations than war, 
pestilence, and famine. The school 
needs the space and equipment for 
recreative activities, and is better able, 
when equipped, to conduct them than 
any other agency. 

It is also becoming more and more 
evident that these two educational prob- 
lems—how to provide wholesome activ- 
ity for leisure time and how to promote 
the health and vigor-of the people—are 
essentially one and the same problem; 
the right solution of the one is the best 
solution of the other. The most at- 
tractive amusements in childhood and 
youth are active games and plays in- 
volving the fundamental bodily move- 


unfit to be worth training. 


mental activity. 


inherited from primitive iife: 
running, jumping, swimming, throwing, 
and striking. ‘They are the most enjoy- 
able because they are the things which, 
from immemorial practice, man is better 
able to do than anything else; at the 
same time they are the best to develop 
vigor and health, for they use so much 
energy that they determine the amount 
of food needed and of waste to be elimi- 
nated, and therefore control indirectly 
the activity and development of heart, 
lungs, breathing muscles, and all the 
organs on which health and vigor depend, 

Another good thing about active 
games and plays is the fact that they are 
not exclusively motor, as some school- 
men have assumed, but well-balanced 
combinatjons of motor, sensory, apd 
Games require for suc- 
cess a clear head and a quick eye quite 
as much as speed or muscular power. 
School children, college students, and 


ments 


all others engaged as they are in seden- 
tary occupations, have plenty of sensory 
and intellectual activity but suffer in| 
comfort, health, and interest, because/ 
they lack the motor training to give a| 
balanced development of the nervous! 
system. 

To begin the solution of this problem 
in any adequate way will require at 
least 40,000 trained teachers—about 
one for each 500 pupils. ‘This is eight 
times the total enrolment of students 
preparing for this field in 1920-21.\, 
Heads of departments and supervisors / 
should have four years of training as a / 
minimum; elementary teachers under a | 
supervisor can be prepared in two years, | 
for a time at least. The institutions 
preparing these teachers are at present 
graduating teachers at the rate of 2000 
per year; it will need four times as many | 
to supply the need, after the work is / 
under way. er 

One half of the special teachers of 
physical education are now being sup- 
plied by the ‘private normal schools of 
physical education. Universities and 
State normal schools are taking up the 
work. They must do still more of it. 
The private_normals were the pioneers 
and have done a great service, which 
they will continue, but they can never 
meet the need. In the first place, tuition 
must provide the funds for these schools, 
and that makes tuition high; with lim- 
ited funds they cannot provide the staff 
and equipment the universities and nor- 
mal schools can afford. 

The course of study for preparing this 
special grouy should include four lines: 
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cultural studies, such as history and 
mathematics; courses in the principles of 
education, to fit the teacher to become 
an intelligent member of the school or 
college staff; physical education theory 
and the sciences underlying it—anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, chemistry, biology 
and diagnosis; finally, physical practice 
in gymnasium, field, and pool. 

Lacking the provision for public 
recreation that we are proposing, in- 
dividuals and families are buying com- 
mercial 
price: 


amusement at an enormous 


automobiles, pianos,  victrolas, 


wireless, theater, movies, professional 
games, pool, amusements of the Coney 
Island type; tobacco, soft drinks, cos- 
metics, and bad whiskey. The sums 
spent for these things prove the ability 
of taxpayers to support the physical 
education program, which is in the long 
run vastly cheaper. The success of the 
physical-recreation project depends most 
ofall on our educational leaders, 
especially presidents of normal schools 
and universities and superintendents of 
schools; what they recommend with en- 


thusiasm the people will supply. 


The Need of a National Organ- 


ization for Educational Service 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y., 


and Chairman of the Legislative Commission of the National Education Association 


ELIGION, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged. ‘This preamble 
to the Ordinance of 1787 expressed an 
ideal and a relationship which have been 
consistently maintained by our National 
Government from its earliest history un- 
til the present day. By the setting aside 
of lands, by the distribution of surplus 
revenue, and by appropriations for specific 
purposes the National Government has 
sought to provide for the common good 
by the encouragement of education in 
the several States. During-the last fis- 
cal year the National Government ap- 
propriated for education the sum of 
$149,800,000. These funds were admin- 
istered by bureaus distributed through 
seven of the ten departments of govern- 
ment and by three independent estab- 
lishments, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

In the year 1866 the National Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents of the 
National Teachers’ Association at a 
meeting held in Washington took action 
in favor of the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education and presented a me- 
morial to Congress. A Department of 
Education was created in 1867. The 


1An address delivered before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at Chicago, Monday 
evening, February 27, 1922. 


National 
pressed its appreciation of the work of 
the new department and evidently took 
it for granted that it would be developed 
and extended as had been the Depart- 
ment of 
years earlier. 


Teachers’ Association ex- 


established _ five 
There were those, how- 
ever, who sought to destroy the Depart- 
ment before it could demonstrate its use- 
fulness, and before it was two years old 
a bill was slipped through Congress 
abolishing the Department of Education 
and transferring its functions to an office 
in the Department of the Interior. That 
those who sought to reduce in impor- 
tance the office of the Commissioner of 
Education by the abolishment of the De- 
partment were successful is evidenced by 
the fact that for the last fiscal year of 
the $149,800,000 expended by the Na- 


tional 


Agriculture 


education the 
U.S. Bureau of Education, exclusive of 
the money spent for the education of 
natives in Alaska, was allowed the sum 
of $162,000. 

Good administration demands that 
the National Government’s participation 
in education be organized under a single 
head. There is at present no coérdina- 
tion of the many agencies responsible for 


Government for 


the educational activities encouraged, or 
carried on, by the Federal Government. 
The duplication, overlapping, and work- 
ing at cross purposes, which is character- 
istic of the present situation, can be 
remedied only by means of the establish- 
ment of a single governmental agency 


dealing with education. In order to ac- 


complish this end three alternatives have 
been proposed. 

First, the organization of the Na- 
tional Government’s educational activi- 
ties under the present Bureau of Edu- 
cation; second, the establishment of a 
Federal Board or Commission of Edu- 
cation; and third, the creation of a De 
partment of Education with a secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

There are few who would argue in 
favor of delegating to the Bureau of 
Education all of the duties and responsi 
bilities with respect to education now 
divided among the various bureaus, di 
visions, departments, and administrations 
of government which deal with educa 
tion. There is not even a remote possi- 
bility of such an 
brought about. 


organization being 
The assembling of these 
various administrative agencies under 
one head would require that this officer 
hold a position superior to that of a 
bureau chief. 

There are those who have argued in 
favor of the second alternative, a Na- 
tional Board or Commissioner for Edu- 
cation, who should choose a National 
Commissioner of Education. It has been 
suggested that this Federal Board of 
Education might be directly responsible 
to the President but without the status 
of an executive department, and thus 
free from political influence. The anal- 
ogy of the State and city board of edu- 
cation has been invoked. But the rela 
tionship of the National Government to 
education is not the same as that of the 
State and local governments. State and 
city boards of education are responsible 
for the certification of teachers, for the 
adoption of textbooks, for the develop- 
ment of courses of study, for the levy- 
ing of taxes, in general, for the control, 
administration, and supervision of the 
schools. The National board of educa- 
tion could do none of these things. The 
National Government cannot and should 
not control or administer the schools 
within the several States. The functions 
of a National department of education 
are to promote and to encourage educa- 
tion, and to conduct such inquiries or 
investigations as will lead to the develop- 
ment of a more efficient system of schools 
to represent this most important function 
of democracy in the councils of the Na- 
tion, to provide through reports, and by 
means of conferences competent leader- 
ship. Those who base their argument 
for a National Board of Education upen 
the analogy with State and local boards 
have, it seems to me, failed to keep 
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clearly in mind the distinction in func- 
tion existing between them. 

It has been argued, that a Federal 
Board of Education, charged with the 
responsibility of choosing a commissioner 
or director, would remove the office 
from politics and make possible the con- 
tinuance in service of any incumbent of 
the office who proved efficient. Pre- 
sumably the members of the Federal 
Board of Education would be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Have we any reason to believe 
that this Board would be any less likely 
to act without relation to political con- 
siderations than would the President of 
the choice of the members of his Cabi- 
net? Membership upon the Board itself 
would be just as likely to be determined 
by political considerations as would the 
appointment of a Secretary of Educa- 
tion. A Board made up in this manner 
could no more be expected to appoint 
a commissioner or director without po- 
litical than could the 
President be expected to choose his secre- 
tary upon the same high plane. It may 
be noted in passing that we have had in 
National Government in the De- 
partment of Agriculture a man contin- 
ued in office through the administration 
of presidents of the opposing political 
parties because of his acknowledged fit- 


considerations 


our 


ness for the place which he held. 

If the Federal Board of Education 
were made up of men of National repu- 
tation, it would be extremely difficult 
to secure their attendance upon board 
meetings held in Washington. If the 
Board were made up ex officio, it would 
suffer from all the weaknesses of all 
boards so constituted in that none of its 
members would consider the work of the 
Board of Education as of primary im- 
portance. The Commis- 
sioner of Education, under the Federal 
Board scheme, could not under the con- 
stitution be an officer of the National 
Government, but merely an employee of 
the Board of Education. If it be argued 
that the President appoint the executive 
officer of the Board, the supposed advan- 
tage in removing the Director or Com- 
missioner from the realm of politics en- 
tirely disappears. 

Our National Government is organ- 
ized on a departmental basis. The num- 
ber of these departments has been in- 
creased as the functions of the National 
Government have been differentiated or 
the responsibility of the Nation for the 
welfare of all of the people recognized. 
We have in the National Government 
today seven departments—state, treas- 


Director or 
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ury, war, navy, justice, post-ofhice, and 
interior—which are organized for the 
administration of certain functions over 
which the general Government has sov- 
ereign power. On the other hand, we 
have three departments — agriculture, 
commerce, and labor—which are com- 
monly known as welfare departments. 
These agencies of our National Govern- 
ment are organized to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. It is significant, however, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, the 








Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor have seats in the Cabinet 
and sit at the table around which are 
discussed all of those questions of policy 
with which the executive branch of our 
Government is concerned. 

There is today no more serious prob- 
lem before the Nation than that which 
centers in the education of all of our 
people. With more than half of the 
teachers in our public schools with in- 
adequate education and __ professional 
training; with approximately one fourth 
of the adult male population, as revealed 
by the army tests, unable to read the 
English language; with millions of for- 
eign-born who have little appreciation of 
American ideals or American institu- 
tions; with an alarmingly large per cent 
of the adult population physically handi- 
capped because of neglect during child- 
hood and youth; with the gross in- 
equalities that exist throughout the Na- 
tion in the opportunity provided for 
education, there can be no problem more 
important for consideration at the coun- 
sel table of the Nation than is education. 
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lf the public-school service is to be 
adequately represented at Washington, 
there must be a Secretary in the Presj- 
dent’s Cabinet. If the Nation is to con- 
tinue its support of those educational 
activities and agencies already receiving 
Federal aid, it will be because a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet makes known the 
needs of this service in the preparation 
of the National budget. If the scien- 
tific investigation which should be car- 
ried on by the National Government is 
to be undertaken and carried forward 
on a truly National basis, the director of 
this enterprise should surely take rank 
with the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Labor, or the Secretary of 
Agriculture. If education is to have the 
status, the dignity, and the influence in 
our Federal Government necessary for 
the establishment of National leadership 
we must have a Secretary of Education. 

It is significant that the National Edu- 
cation Association and this Department 
of Superintendence again and 
again during the past fifty years, and 
more especially during the past three 
years, recorded themselves in favor of 
the establishment of such a Department. 
It is even more significant that at this 
time millions of men and women outside 
of the profession, through organizations 
national in their scope, are working 
with us for the 
realization of our purpose. One of these 
organizations has appropriated $125,000 
to carry forward our as ex- 
pressed in the Towner-Sterling Educa- 
tion Bill. Shall we keep faith with 
them, or shall we confess that our re- 
peated endorsement of this measure, the 
history of fifty years of consistent ad- 
vocacy for a Department of Education, 
is to be abandoned because it is not ex- 
pedient for us to stand fast? Shall we 
admit that we cannot carry on because 
we find 
Shall we notify Congress that we repudi- 
ate our former action? I believe that 
the answer will come from this body in 
no uncertain terms. We will stand 
because our cause is just, because our 
program is conceived in the interest of 
the public welfare. Good administra- 
tion, the structure of our National Goy- 
ernment, the practical importance of 
education in our National life—all call 
for the recognition of education in our 
Federal Government through the estab- 
lishment of a National Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. We will not give up the 
fight until our program has become the 
law of the Nation. 


have 


shoulder to shoulder 


program 


opposition to our program? 
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Educational Progress in 
Mississippi 


H. M. Ivy 


State Supervisor of Secondary Si hools, Jackson, Vississippt 


HE LEGISLATURE OF 1920— 

The Legislature of 1920 passed a 
compulsory education law which could 
be enforced. It resulted during the past 
session in bringing into our schools more 
than sixty thousand boys and girls who 
would not have been there otherwise. 
The appropriation for the common 
schools was increased sixty per cent and 
provision was made for an equalizing 
fund to provide equal school terms and 
equally well-trained teachers throughout 
the State. Bonds were issued to the ex- 
tent of four million for new 
buildings and equipment at the Uni- 
versity, the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, the State College for 
Women, the Normal College, and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for Negroes. 


dollars 


Improvement in rural schools—Con- 
solidation in Mississippi began in 1911. 
There are now six hundred and thirty- 
four consolidated 
hundred and seventeen 
teachers’ homes. 


school districts, one 


of which have 
Vocational agriculture 
and vocational home economics, under 
the Smith Hughes 
Law, are being rapidly introduced into 
these schools. 


the provisions of 


In fact ninety-five per 
cent of such appropriations in this State 
are spent in the rural More 
than thirty-five thousand children were 
transported in these districts during the 
past session. Approximately five million 
dollars have been spent in the last four 
vears in the construction of these schools, 
which have displaced two thousand one- 
teacher This movement has 
been less rapid in the negro schools, be- 
cause of the fact that negroes are gre- 
garious and consolidation is unnecessary. 
However, more than fifty one-teacher 
negro schools have been consolidated into 
two- and three-teacher schools. Up to 
July the first, 1921, more than two hun- 
dred Rosenwald schools have been erected 
at a total expenditure of one million 
dollars. Vocational work is being rap- 
idly introduced into the negro schools 
also. During the past year there were 
twenty-four supervisors of 
work, one to the county. These super- 
visors were jointly supported by the 
Jeanes Fund and the county. 


sch ols. 


schools. 


vocational 


Higher standards of certification— 
Although the legal requirements for a 
teacher's certificate for rural schools do 
not demand more academic preparation 
than the first year of high school, more 
than seventy-five per cent of the teachers 
coming into the schools during the past 
year have had the equivalent of high- 
school graduation or more. Seventy per 
cent of the teachers in the four-year 
high schools hold degrees from standard 
four-year colleges, and fewer than ten 
per cent of them have less than two 
vears of such college training. 

Growth in teacher training—In order 
to improve the the 
teachers, there were held during the 


qualifications of 


summer of 1921, sixteen normals of six 
weeks’ attended 
by three thousand white teachers. There 
were in addition to these twenty-three 
summer normals of six weeks’ duration 


duration, which were 


for the benefit of the negro teachers 
with an attendance of three thousand 
five hundred. More than eight hun- 


dred secondary school teachers attended 
recognized professional institutions such 
as Peabody College, Tulane University, 
University of Chicago, and Columbia 
University. The Normal College en- 
rolled twelve hundred during the past 
session. It is now a junior college, but 
the rapid development of the rural high 
schools makes it imperative that it move 
up to senior college grade. 

In addition to the colleges of the State, 
there are eight denominational colleges 
offering courses in education, and each 
of these teacher-training departments 
work in harmony with the State in the 
preparation of teachers. In addition to 
the above, there are thirteen negro col- 
leges in the State, each maintaining a 
teacher-training department with a good 
enrolment. 

High - school development — Missis- 
sippi has in operation forty-nine county 
agricultural high They are 
supported jointly by the county and the 
State. Each has one or more dormi- 
tories and maintains a standard four- 
year high-school program of study with 
vocational training in both agriculture 
and home economics. Many of the 
consolidated districts full 


schools. 


have four 





and 
town and village has a school offering 
that amount of work. 


years of high-school work, ever\ 
There are alto- 
gether eight hundred white schools do- 
ing one or more years of high-school 


work. The standardization of these 
schools has been begun, and they are 
rapidly meeting the requirements. One 


hundred and sixty have been approved 
as full four-year high schools, nineteen 
of which are approved by the Southern 
Commission on Accredited Schools, one 
of the standard accrediting agencies of 
the Nation. There are 102 three-year 
high schools, 252 two-year high schools, 
and 242 one-year high schools. There are 
also twelve private secondary schools, 
one of which is approved by the War 
Department, and two by the Southern 
Commission. 

Until very recently it has been diff- 
cult to retain negro children in school 
above the elementary grades. However, 
there are at present twenty secondary 
schools giving four years of standard 
high-school work, and fourteen county 
training schools, each of which main- 
tains a three-year high school with voca 
tional training, home economics, agricul 
ture, and farm mechanics. 

Increased salaries for teachers — 
Teachers’ salaries, both white and col- 
ored, have increased within the past three 
years on an average of fifty per cent. 
The increase for rural teachers has been 
sixty-six and one-half per cent. In spite 
of the financial depression there was 
practically no decrease in the salaries for 
the session 1921-22. 

Better support of negro education— 
The favorable attitude of the white peo- 
ple toward the education of the negro 
may be illustrated by the fact that the 
city of Hattiesburg in which the ratio 
of white to colored is five to one re- 
cently voted six to one for a seventy- 
five thousand dollar bond issue to erect 
a high school for the negroes. The 
valuation of the consolidated negro 
school buildings erected during the last 
two or three varies from one 
thousand dollars to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The Supervisor of Negro 
Schools with four negro assistants is 
rapidly developing the work of their 
schools. 


years 


Professional organizationmThrough 
the State Department there is an or- 
ganization of the county superintendents 
which meets annually for the discussion 
of their problems. 
organization of 


Each county has an 
rural school trustees. 
There are two State teachers’ associa- 
tions, one enrolling seven thousand of 
the eight thousand white teachers, and 
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the other two thousand five hundred of 
the four thousand negro teachers in the 
State. The white teachers’ association 
maintains a permanent organization and 
issues monthly a magazine. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary has his office in the 
State Department and manages the busi- 
ness aftairs of the magazine. 

Growth of public sentiment—Only 
fifteen per cent of the population of 
Missi*cippi is urban. According to the 
Federal classification there are only 
thirty towns with a population of more 
than 2500. Each of these towns has its 
own white school and its negro school. 
Within the past five years these schools 
have been rapidly changing to the 
twelve-grade organization, the  six-six 


plan being most frequently used. More 
than half of the towns have organized 
a junior high school. ‘The city of Jack- 
son has just completed a junior high- 
school building at a cost of $250,000 
that is modern and up-to-date in every 
respect. ‘The people take great pride in 
their schools and in general use at least 
half of their local taxes to support the 
public-school system. 

The sentiment of the people of Mis- 
sissippi toward education is far more 
favorable than ever before. We _ be- 
lieve that we are justified in the state- 
ment that our educational efficiency has 
improved not less than twenty per cent 
during the past three years. 


Moral Education 


HE MORAL code of the’ race has 
been gradually built up out of its 
experience as an effective method of 
forwarding social advancement. Society 
has learned to approve those actions 
which tend to the advantage of the 
community. The moral creed of a par- 
ticular group is nothing more than the 
conviction implanted in the minds of its 
members of the propriety of the manner 
of life imposed upon them. The stand- 
ards thus evolved represent public opin- 
ion as to what is right and just. The 
moral is the social; the immoral is the 
anti-social. Any moral idea found to be 
socially valuable is retained, those found 
to be no longer relevant to the social 
situation are gradually eliminated ; those 
which are universally applicable remain 
as a permanent part of the moral code. 
The foregoing discussions reveal the 
moral value of activity in education. 
Since our moral standards are not some- 
thing remote from experience but en- 
gendered by experience itself, moral 
training cannot be inculcated by giving 
children a set of maxims; it must be 
gained through the give and take of 
social life itself. To provide a child 
with a set of maxims is to bind him an 
unthinking slave to the past; to give him 
the power to realize the moral implica- 
tions of his own conduct and to evolve 
a code of ethics for evaluating social ex- 
perience, from the experience in which 
he is himself engaging, is to make of him 
an active agent of civilization. It is for 
this reason that activities in school are a 
fundamental necessity in guiding con- 


*From Gertrude Hartman’s The Child and 
His School, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1922. 
248 pp. Bibliography. $3. 





duct. ‘They give opportunity for situa- 
tions that bring about moral training 
through experience itself. A school 
régime that encourages the passive ab- 
sorption of knowledge for its own sake, 
that isolates pupils into individual units 
and emphasizes competition, that makes 
communication among pupils a sin, is 
training its pupils in a code of ethics 
which is not in accordance with what is 
advocated in life outside of school, and 
it fails to take advantage of the two 
great opportunities for moral training 
of life in a social group—the training 
in cooperation and social sympathy. The 
participation of even small children, 
however, in projects of common interest 
to them calls for co6éperation with all 
the moral training that it involves. The 
experience of a child in the company of 
his fellows is the best moral training he 
can have. Social disapproval has a 
quick and direct way of reforming con- 
duct that is worth a dozen homilies or 
moral lessons. We must interpret moral 
character more scientifically, more psy- 
chologically and adjust our pedagogical 
action accordingly. Moral character 
must be regarded as an organic growth, 
not a series of specific achievements. It 
is developed through the formation of 
habits, 
disposition to order one’s conduct with 
reference to the welfare of others. It 
is only through constantly meeting situa- 
tions that give opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of moral ideas that these habits and 
this attitude can be developed. Disci- 
pline from this point of view means not 
external compulsion, but inner control. 
Moral preference is exercised only in 
It is only when there 


through experiences. It is a 


making a choice. 
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is freedom to act, to act wrongly or 
rightly, that any moral issue is involved, 
Otherwise the intelligence has no op- 
portunity to discern right from wrong; 
the disposition to do right has no chance 
to function positively. We cannot de- 
velop in children a sense of responsibility 
to act rightly when we deny them free- 
dom of choice as to their actions. Ethical 
conduct is socially regulated activity, 
and it is evolved only by social experience 
in an environment freed from external 
control. 

Civics teaching as it is today con- 
ducted is far less effective in its reflex 
upon social action than it might be. 
Isolated as it is, just a “subject” crowded 
into a curriculum with many others, it 
often fails to impress the child with a 
sense of reality . 

When the school is organized as a 
social community in which is being built 
up a body of facts as a basis for social 
action, when desirable attitudes and dis- 
positions are being developed with re- 
gard to social matters, when this social 
philosophy has continual opportunity to 
function in situations engendered by the 
school experience, all the resources of the 
school are being utilized for realizing 
the social The 
school cannot be a preparation for social 
life unless it reproduces within itself 
the conditions of social life. 


mission of education. 


Education 
progressing in a school organized as a 
social laboratory is not merely a prepara- 
tion for citizenship, it is an apprentice- 
ship in citizenship. 


The great battles “to make the world 
remain yet to be 
won—in the schoolroom. Let us then 
refuse longer to bind the new life to 
the life that is passing. Let us be no 
longer willing to shackle the experi- 
mental spirit of the youth of the world, 
or to place a ban upon creative and ex- 
plorative thought. Let us unite to 
raise up a body ot men and women 
thinkers—not partisans—animated by a 
great social consciousness, and standing 
ready to face their problems eager and 
unafraid. It is only in this way that 
we can make of education a great liberal- 
izing agent for the release of democratic 
forces. It will take long, patient, pains- 
taking effort; it will require a body of 
whole-hearted experimenters, fired by 
the philosopher’s vision, willing to sub- 
mit every action to rigid scrutiny, and 
to extract from every failure that bit of 
good which will lead to its better appli- 
cation in the future. Are we ready for 
the great experiment ? 


safe for democracy” 
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The Education of an American 
Citizen---The Main Issue 


EDWARD O. SISSON 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


The Union must be preserved: and hence 
all indispensable means must be employed.— 
Abraham Lincoln, in his Annual Message 
to Congress, December 3, 1861. 


F THE FUTURE we may be sure 
O of only this: it will differ from the 
present and still more from the past. 
Education the 
necessity. Its returns are always de- 
ferred: in the individual, for a genera- 
tion; in the nation, for periods or epochs. 


deals with future, of 


Crises occur before either success or dis- 
aster: probably long before and in times 
of quiet and security; hence they tend 
to slip by undetected, and the menace 
shows itself only when it is too late to 
avert it. So it was in 1914; so also in 
1861; and doubtless the historian could 
cite unnumbered instances, and 
small. Hence the 
vision in the educator, and yet he is con- 


great 
supreme need for 
stitutionally given to ‘hindsight’! 

Napoleon,’ perhaps the shrewdest and 
most successful of men, said, “Always 
consider yourself on the verge of dis- 
aster, to be saved therefrom only by the 
most strenuous exertions.” Just now, 
while still shuddering from the after- 
horror of the latest catastrophe, it is not 
too soon, and we trust it may not be too 
late, for us to heed his maxim, and at 
least suspect that a crisis may be here 
and now, demanding our thought and 
action. The astonishing National soli- 
darity of wartime is gone, and internal 
dissension—long familiar—lifts its head 
again. National unity is still an indis- 
pensable National need: at least as much 
in peace as in war. ‘The very progress 
being made toward the banishment of 
international war is a call for a new 
solidarity within, of a type which rises 
above the level of the past, never re- 
quiring to be fired and fused by fear and 
hatred of the foreign foe, but self-sub- 
The fatally 
wrong situation is that of the German 
Empire just prior to the War, in which 
the existing political order had to choose 
between war and revolution. 

The World War has effectively raised 


the question of an organized system to 


sistent and self-sustaining. 


end war—that is, to make impossible 
even one more international “free-for- 
all”: 


main issue in American education will 


it is quite certain that part of the 


relate to this problem and consist in the 
extension of the conception of union and 
For 


our present purpose let us note that if 


democracy to the inhabited world. 


war-patriotism is to be eliminated, as 
men and nations now hope, it is high 
time to study and labor on the task of 
generating and invigorating that truer 
love of country that has no admixture 
of hatred or contempt for other nations 
or races and that truer unity which need 
in no wise cut us off from the wider 
sympathy with the whole race of Man 
the 
which alone will guarantee international 


nor impede broader citizenship 
peace. 

The principle of political democracy 
is for us settled beyond all controversy, 
even though we are still far from the 
full attainment of government by the 
people, or even for the people: the fla- 
grant inequality of chattel slavery was 
definitively wiped out, by a long strug- 
gle culminating in the totally useless yet 
inevitable bloodshed of the Civil War. 
Yet the main issue of Americanism lives 
on, and is as shrewd a hazard now as in 
the Revolutionary War or in the sixties. 
Like Franklin, watching day by day the 
painted sun in the convention hall dur- 
ing the debate on the Constitution, we 
may still wonder whether it is a rising 
or a setting sun: at least it would be 
folly indeed to sit in slothful ease, count- 
ing on the forces of nature to guarantee 
the full glory of our National destiny. 

Frederick the Great, in 
mood, it is said, once demanded of his 


sceptical 


old chaplain, a proof of the scriptures 
in one word. However that may be, 
the issue of Americanism can be put in 
two words, taken from the original char- 
ter of our Nation: those words are 4/l 
Men. As the infinite manifold of the 
world’s flora and fauna has evolved from 
original protoplasm, so, one might al- 
most say, the boundless richness of the 


distinctive characteristics of American 


common life evolves from this pregnant 
The 
with this idea: nowhere is any power 
admitted superior to that of “the peo- 


phrase. Declaration is imbued 


ple” except Nature and Nature’s God; 
and contrary to nearly everything there- 
tofore, government, of whatsoever sort, 
is the of the 
The preamble is a magnifi 
cent gesture, in which the Declarators 
turn away from the Royal Potentate 
whom they have so long vainly petitioned, 


mere creature and tool 


governed. 


and address themselves, as men, to man- 
kind; the only obeisance, not of servility 
but of noble courtesy, is that fine phrase, 
“a decent respect for the opinions of 


mankind.” 
The Declaration is not a variation, 
it is a mutation: the monarch whom 


they have been venerating—in words at 
least—becomes now a Despot against 
whom a long indictment in many counts 
is rendered. As one reads the impas- 
sioned utterances and realizes how re- 
cently most of the authors had been sin- 
cerely loyal, one is overcome with a 
sense of change in the very substance of 
politics: it is Homo politicus standing 
up on his two feet and looking all kings 
True, these 
men had had their first lesson from Eng- 
lishmen in Stuart times, but they had 
assimilated the lesson so well that they 


had 


moreover they were bettering the in- 


in the face with defiance. 


almost forgotten its origin, and 
structions, for the good of Englishmen 
as well as of Americans. 

Words that mean Man pervade the 
whole document: human events, people, 
mankind, men, the governed, the public 
good, representative houses, population, 
the civil power (versus military), and 
soon. Even the British people, in sharp 
with the British King, 
named only in kindness and sorrow as 


contrast are 


“our British brethren,” and blamed only 
for their blind support of the Tyrant: 


they, too, are after all, as men, “our 
common kindred,” and credited with 
SME Bien he eae 

native justice and magnanimity.” The 


deference and compliments long used 
toward kings are turned now to people, 
even when those people have failed to 
see the justice of our cause. 

The other great words of the Declara- 
tion and of all Americanism since then: 
are mainly attributes of the subject All 
Men. Equality is the first, Liberty the 
second. They are both intensely prac- 
tical and dynamic. How are we suc- 
ceeding in linking subject and attributes 
even within the limits of our own Na- 
tional fold? 
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Equality is the straight edge by which 
American polity is judged. We must say 
polity, even though we mean politics in 
the true sense of the word, lest we hazard 
a marrow and_ futile’ interpretation. 
Whatever the Nation does as a Nation, 
the State as a State, the county as a 
county, the city as a city—whatever any 
official unit of Americans does officially— 
must square with the test of equality. 
This is what we call equality before the 
law, and is presumably what the Declara- 
tion meant by its assertion that all men 
are created equal. In spite of all short- 
comings and defaults—some of which 
we shall indicate shortly—it is probably 
safe to say that the United States and 
its constituent States have been far in 
advance of other great governments in 
the degree of equality attained, provided 
we consider the period of our National 
existence as a whole. That we are now 
actually ahead might be questioned. 
Consider, for example, one single fact, 
dating from before the War,—the pres- 
ence in the British Parliament of more 
than fifty .workingmen, elected specif- 
ically to ensure representation for their 
class. Since the War, evidences come 
almost daily of astounding advance to- 
ward equality even in hitherto undemo- 
cratic quarters. This morning (Jan- 
uary 29) press dispatches announce that 
the anti-alcohol legislation in Poland is 
due to the force of women members of 
the Diet. Are we not now among the 
conservatives ? 

Liberty means nothing except as it 
This was the logic which 
ceaselessly and inexorably impugned 
chattel slavery. In vain did the advo- 
cates of the institution, honest or hypo- 
critical, invoke divine ordinance that 
black men ought of right to be subject 
to white men. In vain did the Douglas 
type deride the idea that black men were 
Every- 
thing, even economic necessity, had to 
yield to the impact of the argument 
from the Declaration: “in the right to 
eat the bread, without the leave of any- 
body else, which his own hand earns, 
he is my equal and the equal of Judge 
Douglas, and the equal of every living 
man.” This was a sentiment that went 
straight to the hearts of millions of com- 
mon men throughout the North, and 
doubtless to those in the South where 
the air was clear enough from the con- 
fusing fog of the slavery tradition. It 


embraces all. 


in any sense the equals of white. 


is a sentiment which must always ap- 


1Lincoln, Ottawa debate, August 21, 1858. 


peal to common people, without special 
privilege or advantages, who of neces- 
sity are the outweighing majority. 

If we can believe Lincoln’s own oft- 
repeated words, it was the Declaration 
of 
marked 


clearly 
course in stormy 
times; it the which 
stirred him more than anything else to 


Independence which most 
the 


was 


those 
Declara ion 


those impassioned utterances which so 
seldom but so strikingly broke into the 
clear calm of his logic: “Come back to 
the truths which are in the Declaration 
of Independence. You may do anything 
with me you choose, if you will but heed 
those sacred principles—drop every pal- 
try and insignificant thought for any 
man’s success. It is nothing. But do 
not destroy that immortal emblem of 
Humanity—the Declaration of American 
Independence.” 

Far be it from us to attribute any 
superhuman or inviolable authority to 
a mere document, even the most sacred, 
either political or religious: it is the 
truth and not the declaration that must 
reign. Freedom for all is necessary be- 
cause it is the only guarantee for free- 
dom for any: “In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free— 
honorable alike in what we give and 
what we preserve.” A society no more 
than a Nation can survive half slave and 
half free. Without equality there is no 
law, any more than there is a triangle 
without three sides. The master was 
enslaved by his ceaseless struggle to keep 
his still more clearly 
were all the “poor whites” of the slave 
States as hopelessly unfree as the black 
this over- 
powering sense of the inexorable law of 
life that so fired the imagination and 
heart of the more conservative anti- 
slavery men, and underlay the first 
alarms uttered by Seward in his warn- 


slave enslaved: 


slaves themselves. It was 


ing of an “irrepressible conflict” and the 
words of Lincoln when he predicted 
that the country could not endure half 
slave and half free. It was not in the 
nature of things that slavery could dwell 
in the land of the Declaration. 

Today no less than in other days of 
our country, it is the immortal truths of 
the Declaration on which we must fix 
our eyes and by which we must be guided. 
Mere bandying about of phrases, how- 
ever lofty and sacred, is worse than use- 
less—every people with great ideals has 
suffered by empty and insincere “Fourth 
of July” oratory. Not patriotism, as 
cynical Dr. Johnson said, but pseudo- 
patriotic lingo is the last refuge of the 





scoundrel: and what is worse, because 
far prevalent, empty liturgical 
speeches and National 
songs, pass with millions of honest men 
for one-hundred-per-cent Americanism, 
We have heard much of “‘calamity-howl- 
ers’; one may hazard the guess that 


more 
repetitions in 


“prosperity-howlers” are quite as danger- 
ous. Let us condemn in the same ver- 
dict the malcontent denounces 
everything as all wrong, and the smug 


who 


patriot who insists that everything is 
perfect. Each looks through _ lenses 
which magnify his own sensations and 
shut out the bulk of the Nation, to say 
nothing of humanity. 

Liberty and equality must be made 
to work: and to work for all. This js 
the permanent order of business for 
American citizenship: it is the main 
issue in American intelligence and pur- 
pose and therefore in American educa- 
tion. To have a genuine sense of the 
truth and beauty of these two cardinal 
points of our National polity and to be 
awake perpetually to the task of linking 
them to their appropriate subject, All 
Men, is the vital grammar of Ameri- 
It has a past tense, full of 
meaning, carrying warning and enlight- 
enment; it has a future far better than 
either past or present: and the reason- 
able ambition of every citizen is to be an 
effective force, however modest or splen- 
did, in making that future real. 

For the Nation as a whole, and 
especially the privileged classes, 
nothing is more essential than a frank 
and clear recognition of the imperfec- 
tion of our National achievement in 
both equality and freedom as well as 


canism. 


for 


in those closely associated values—life 
and happiness. It is the fashion to de- 
ride equality as scientifically absurd and 
economically undesirable or impractica- 
ble, and nothing is easier than to make 
out good logic for both of these: it was 
easy to prove the utter inequality of the 
black slaves, and the history of the negro 
since emancipation affords no little war- 
rant for the arguments. Yet the peo- 
ple of the United States by overwhelm- 
ing majority did decide to give the 
blacks at least the deed to freedom and 
equality; and in spite of Klu-Klux, re- 
construction, race wars, and the still un- 
solved negro problem, they have never 
for a moment changed their minds: 
they knew then and know now that it 
had to be done. We are now engaged, 
with many vicissitudes, with ebb and 
flow of waves but inexorable advance 
of tide in extending the bounds of both 
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equality and freedom. ‘The 
problem is certainly no easier than that 
of the sixties, and probably far harder, 


but it is our problem which we cannot 


present 


evade. 
Another 
canism, a fitting third to Equality and 
Liberty, is Union. 
Declaration, it 
rather from the same stormy crisis which 
bore the Declaration itself. It is the 
“given name” of our country, as an ad- 


great attribute of Ameri- 
Not explicit in the 


was born from it, or 


jective in our official designation, and 
as a noun when we speak of the Union. 
The idea of union was born hard, and 
had a rather feeble and precarious youth, 
culminating in the terrific malady and 
surgical operation of the Civil War: 
since which, politically, it is the giant of 
the world in strength and vigor. The 
official the Articles of 
Confederation, of luckless memory, be- 


first compact, 
gan with a warning against too much 
State 
ereignty ;’ but in spite of all vigilance 


union—‘‘Each retains its sov- 
the last paragraph contained the indis- 
nensable germ of the future by twice 
declaring the Union to be perpetual. 
And, as everyone knows, the Constitu- 
tion proclaims that its purpose is to 
The ar- 
bitrament of the great Civil War was 
prophesied by Webster: “Liberty and 
Union, one and inseparable, now and 
forever!” 
too 


form a more perfect union. 


Can equality be brought in, 
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Political union is an 
fact: thirteen petty colonies were united 


into the first feeble National body 


accomplished 


: now 
forty-eight mighty commonwealths are 
grown into indissoluble organic oneness. 
This is probably the greatest phenom- 
enon of a union of multitudinous indi- 
vidual wills into a “general will’ which 
the world has yet exhibited. It is a 
momentous spectacle and may well turn 
out to be a model for political units yet 
inembryo. So much for the task done— 
the binding of many States into one 
Nation: next, the greater problem—the 
task not yet accomplished, indeed not 
even set or stated until but yesterday— 
the binding of a hundred million free 


men into a social union. This is the 
problem of the Union today. In this 
problem at least we may expand the 
formula of Webster and announce: 


“Liberty, equality, and union, one and 
For the 
Declaration set out only to achieve lib- 


inseparable, now and forever.”’ 


erty and equality, believing these the 
guarantee of life and happiness in Man. 
Union came as the means to these ends. 
As a means it is of course mechanical 
and subordinate; yet it may easily turn 
out to hide within itself an even deeper 
human truth than either of the others: 
what if liberty for Man and equality 
too, were organically bound up in the 
higher unity with his fellows of which 
political bonds are but the garment or 
form? 


tere 


HE BOSTON Museum of Fine Arts and its treasures was described in the 


March number of the Journal. 


It ranks with the Metropolitan Museum in 


New York City, the Art Institute in Chicago, and the Corcoran Art Gallery in 


Washington, D. C., as one of the four greatest art collections in America. 


It is 


especially rich in paintings of leaders in American history and will be a mecca for 
thousands of teachers during and after the meeting of the Association in July. 
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The main issue for America is multi- 
plying liberty, equality, happiness by a 
hundred million. ‘This is the rigorously 
logical inference from the Declaration’s 


subject, 4/11 Men. 


cess is multiplication, the proof is divi 


Whenever the pro 


sion, and the proof of the success of 
America is found by dividing by a hun 
dred million and examining the quotient. 


No, this does 


simple as a distribution of dollars, equal 


not mean anything so 
or otherwise; it is neither socialism nor 
communism in their political form. // 
socialism or communism should appear 
to be the true mechanism for the fullest 
multiplication of liberty, equality, hap 
piness, among our hundred million peo 
ple, then the Declaration itself would 
require us to that 
Only let us remember 


mechanism. 
that liberty, 
equality, happiness, are all states of hu- 


adopt 


man souls and not outward social or 
Whosoever would be 
of the of the 


keep the nature of 


political forms. 


a true promoter vision 


Declaration must 
Man in mind, and most of all must the 
teacher do this. 

The 


the business and professional men, em- 


dominant group in America— 
ployers, college professors, big and little 
“taxpayers’—the “‘better-dressed class,” 
as a careful writer has called them (or 
us) 





are in the grip of a hazardous 
fallacy, that they are the people of 
America: that they are the 4/] Men of 
the Declaration. The fallacy is partly 
naive and unthinking, perhaps mostly 
so, for a large proportion of the indi- 
viduals in this group are men of honor 
and good feeling, who really intend to 
be first-class citizens in every respect. 
stupid and bull- 
headed and partly wide-awake and de- 


liberately autocratic. 


It is partly rather 


Fortunately we can here refer to a 
great American book, dear to the hearts 
of millions of our people and _ particu- 
larly to the “‘better-dressed class,” al- 
most half of which is really an exposi- 
tion in vivid and concrete form of this 
domination—I refer to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Autobiography. Page after page 
of the fascinating narrative by this very 
conservative progressive is full of the 
story of the 
American just taking it for granted that 
the United States is and _ his 
fellows and associates, with the ominous 
reached that even 
laws and courts have no right to balk 
him from his aims. Just as bait to in- 
duce liberal re-reading of this Odyssey 
of vital Americanism, let us quote the 


well-dressed, prosperous 
for him 


corollary so easily 
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“prominent lawyer” who took the young 
crusader in hand on the very first round 
of his political ladder and explained 
that it was time for him to drop the 
“reform play,’ at which he had suc- 
ceeded so well, “leave politics and iden- 
tify himself with the right kind of peo- 
ple, the people who would always in the 
long run control others and obtain the 
real rewards that were worth having.” 
(Page 78, italics mine. ) 

The worst of this philosophy of life 
is that it is fifty per cent true; it is an- 
other example of the universal fact that 
a hundred per-cent lie is never very 
dangerous for the simple reason that it 
promptly refutes itself. It is the same 
sort of perilous fallacy as Douglas’s doc- 
trine of the negro being divinely or- 
dained to be a slave, or the present con- 
tention that labor is not wise enough 
nor unselfish enough to rule even its own 
affairs. 

If Roosevelt is already obsolete—as 
he certainly is in some degree—let us 
take a modern instance. There is or at 
least was less than a year ago, an organi- 
zation whose very name is a synonym 
for the All Men of the Declaration and 
whose announced aim is “to bring to- 
gether all self-respecting, law-abiding, 
God-fearing Americans, of whatsoever 
political predilections or religious faith, 
rich and poor alike; yet out of one 
hundred sixteen names of officers and 
members printed in the prospectus, in- 
cluding scores of persons of national or 
wider note, only one is listed as having 
any connection with the greatest of all 
national groups, the so-called working 
class, and not a single one in the list 
could by any stretch of the imagination 
“poor’—except in the gro- 
tesque sense of the word as used by 
Yet in the list are several 
names of secretaries of certain associa- 
tions which are looked upon, rightly or 
wrongly, by labor men as the enemies of 
labor organization and labor aims. By 
all means these men should be in an all- 
American association, but by all means 
they should be balanced by an abundant 
representation of the extreme other end 
of the social or economic scale. This is 
in no sense intended as a reflection upon 
the honesty and sincerity of the great 
association or of the men directing it; 
on the contrary, it is meant to show that 
even the best of motives and highest of 
aims do not avail to correct the organic 
bias of operative thought in their class. 


be called 


millionaires. 


So I wrote the above paragraph, but 
must now confess error and make cor- 


rection. But I leave unchanged what | 
wrote,.as my own error is another item 
in proof of my main contention. Even 
while writing I was haunted with a sus- 
picion that there must be a mistake about 
this one lonely labor 
finally I made inquiry, and found that 


the supposed labor organization of which 


representative : 


he is an official, is not a labor organiza- 
tion at all, but only another association 
of employers! ‘The name misled me, so 
little did I really know of this great 
class whose absence from our feasts I 
was remarking. So out of the hundred 
sixteen there was not a single working- 
class representative. 

Let us sharpen the cutting edge of the 
issue, using again the potent authority of 
Theodore Roosevelt: “By the time I be- 
came President I had grown to feel with 
deep intensity of conviction that the 
fight was really for the abolition of 
privilege; and one of the first stages of 
the battle was necessarily to fight for the 
(A utobi- 


are strong 


rights of the workingman.” 
ography, p. 476.) These 
words,—nouns, adjectives, verbs: battle 
occurs once and fight twice, and an 
absolute of privi- 
lege—tfour verbal blows to denote intens- 
ity of mental action. So far as the world 
knows Roosevelt died unrepentant of 
any of these utterances. He is dead and 
may be partly obsolete, but his utter- 
ances and actions have in this respect set 


ultimate—abolition 


up a monument of Americanism which 
still stands firm. 

Only one other American thus far in 
the Twentieth century can compare in 
achievement and in public esteem with 
Roosevelt,—Woodrow Wilson; what- 
ever may be their differences they agree 
here. They both fought the Invis- 
ible Government, which was privilege, 
usurping political sway; as _ Roosevelt 
wielded the Big Stick against privilege 
Wilson characteristically speaks in ideal- 
istic terms, “The awakening of con- 
science has extended to those who were 
enjoying special privilege.” The italics 
in the type are Mr. Wilson’s; for our 
purpose in quoting we should italicize 


conscience. We may well assume that 
the Big Stick cannot yet be laid aside, 


but also that the final victory will never 
be won except by conscience: if only 
those who still enjoy privilege will 
awake to conscience, the Republic will 
be saved. 

Here is the present crux of our Na- 
tional life and of the vital reality of our 
faith and loyalty to the Declaration of 
our fathers, in Roosevelt’s words, the 


abolition of privilege and the defence, 
or rather progressive creation of the 
rights of the workingman, or the com- 
mon man, or the vast majority of the 
All Men of the charter. If another 
mighty national conflict comes, here js 
where it will arise, and if it arises jt 
bids fair to dwarf all previous struggles 
by comparison. Unless the American 
citizen is educated to this, all the rest 
of his training and culture is in vain, 
If anyone doubts the pervasive exist- 
ence st'!l of privilege and inequality, let 
him read “Justice and the Poor,” writ- 
ten by an expert jurist and published by 
the Carnegie Foundation. 
unaware of the passionate sense of in- 


A 


If anyone js 


justice among the working people them- 
selves, let him read even the most con- 
servative labor papers and note what 
they say of courts, of legislatures and 
congress, of injunctions and strike-break- 
ing processes. After making all the ad- 
missions in the world of the mistakes 
and misdeeds of workers and labor or- 
ganizations, we might better adapt the 
motto of the big store, ““The customer 
must be satisfied” and make our Na- 
tional motto, ““The man who does the 
The plan 
works as well for the merchant as it 
does for the customer in business: why 
not in National life ? 

The main issue in America is still a 
vision, but it is not visionary; on the 


work must be satisfied.” 


contrary, it is the only salvation of 
America. “The strength of America 
is proportioned only to the health, the 
energy, the hope, the elasticity, the buoy- 
ancy of the American people. The wel- 
fare, the very existence of the Nation, 
rests at last upon the great mass of the 
people; there can be nothing whole- 
some unless their life is wholesome; 
there can be no contentment unless they 
are contented.” What can America 
render in goodwill and _ intelligence? 
What healing and creative streams of 
human spiritual power can she generate? 
How much faith can she muster in the 
immortal truths of the Great Charter? 
How large is her sympathy? Can she 
be a melting-pot not only for the immi- 
grant who comes from foreign shores, 
but for the immense host of diverse and 
contrasting human beings born and liv- 
ing under her flag? Can she rise in 
spite of provincialism and selfishness to- 
ward the starry heights prophesied in 
the inexorable logic of the words, All 
Men? This is the main issue for Ameti- 
can education and for the educator him- 


self, 
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A Hundred Thousand 
Strong 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION now has over a 
hundred thousand active members. Be- 
fore 1918 the active membership was 
than 10,000. ‘This phenomenal 
growth is striking evidence that the As- 
sociation’s great program of service has 
made a strong appeal to the rank and 
file of the teaching profession. It is also 
evidence of the desire of the individual 
teacher to pay the debt that every 
practitioner owes his profession. It is 
suggestive of the time when the mem- 
bership will be several hundred thou- 
At the present rate of increase it 
would exceed 200,000 during 1923. 
Let us hope that by 1925 half of the 
700,000 teachers of the Nation may 
have united their influence in this repre- 
sentative Association. 

The reasons which impel teachers to 
join the: National Educatien Association 
are Some join because of its 
program of legislation. Others join be- 
cause of its notable work in bringing to 
the public the fundamental impor- 
tance of adequate salaries for properly 
trained teachers. Others join because of 
some special help the Association has 
given in the solution of State or local 
Still others join 





less 


sand. 


many. 


educational problems. 


to obtain THe Journav or the Pro- 
CEEDINGS, and many join for several of 
these reasons. 


Over above such 


and 
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reasons and including them all is the 
really important one—the desire to 
share in the work of an organization 
which is dedicated to the supremely 
important task of building a_ better 
America through better schools in 
charge of professionally-minded teach- 
Many a 
worthy causes because of a sense of their 
importance to the community. He 
thinks not of any immediate benefit to 
himself; perhaps he sees no_ tangible 
service to the community, but he has 


ers. citizen contributes to 


the vision to see the intangible results— 
the spiritual quickening of the com- 
munity, the radiant influence of inspira- 
tion and _ enthusiasm, the 
social value of great ideals fostered by 
common action. 
these that professional 
exist, and the power of the ideals for 


enormous 


It is for reasons like 
organizations 


which they strive gains in proportion as 
their membership increases. 

The power of the hundred thousand 
in the cause of education cannot be fully 
appreciated at this time, but years from 
now, when the historian of education 
evaluates the forces that have shaped 
our democratic progress, one of the out- 
standing characteristics. of this period 
will be the dynamic power of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Summer Schools 
HE GROWTH of summer schools 


has been phenomenal. As shown in 
the January JOURNAL for the 410 in- 
stitutions reporting, the figures are 
191,006 for 1920 and 253,111 for 
1921—a gain of thirty-two per cent. 
When liberal have been 
made for students in other lines of work, 
there remains at least 175,000 of these 
summer-school students who are train- 
ing for teaching. This is a fourth of the 
teachers in the Nation! The enrolment 


allowances 


in the summer schools of 1922 promises 
to be even greater. 

This is as it should be. 
bers of inexperienced teachers enter. the 
schoolrooms of the land each September. 
Hundreds of thousands of teachers have 
not yet had the amount of training that 
is accepted as the minimum by edu- 
cational leaders generally. The science 
of education is rapidly developing. The 
demands of citizenship for which schools 
must train grow’ severer year by year. 
A score of reasons point to the need of 
larger provision for teacher training. 

That school officials recognize this 
need is shown by the growing willing- 
ness of boards of education to provide 


Large num- 
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=a 
automatic increases in salary for sum- 
Phat teachers 
recognize the need is indicated by the 
tens of thousands who attend summer 
schools with no assurance that they wil] 
leach- 
ers of education show their appreciation 


mer-school attendance. 


receive any additional reward. 


of the situation by the enthusiasm with 
which they devote themselves to their 
task when many others are enjoying ya- 
cations. Heads of teacher-training jn. 
stitutions are perhaps more than any 
other single group responsible for sum- 
mer-school growth. In season and out 
of season they have pleaded the cause of 
the trained teacher; they have been ex- 
pert salesmen of professional training; 
through correspondence and travel they 
have carried the inspiration to train fol 
teaching into the remotest hamlets. 
They have seen into the future and 
have built for the better citizenship of 
tomorrow. 


Vducational Journalism 


N NO COUNTRY in the world js 

the value of the educational journal 
in the professional life of teachers ap- 
preciated as in America. There is clear 
recognition on the part of educational 
leaders that the reading of two or more 
educational journals should be a part of 
the pre-service training of every teacher 
and a still more important factor after 
the responsible career of teaching has 
entered upon. Notwithstanding 
the large part which periodicals for 


been 


teachers have played and now play in 
American educational progress, there is 
promise of much greater development. 
There are the following well-defined 
fields in educational journalism which 
may be expected to grow in importance: 
(1) The local educational newspaper, 
published either by the board of educa- 
tion or by a local education association 
and serving as a mirror of the educa- 
tional enthusiasms and standards of the 
community; (2) the State educational 
journal, published either by private en- 
terprise or by the State Association and 
reflecting the news, special interests, pro- 
grams, and enthusiasms of the educa- 
tional leaders of the State; (3) journals 
of general appeal and national in scope 
which reflect the initiative and creative 
energy of independent educational lead- 
ers; (4) journals dealing with special 
phases of the science of education; (5) 
journals appealing to groups working in 
special fields or levels of the educational 


service. 
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There is enough educational thought 
in America to fill all such journals 
which now exist, to improve them still 
further, and even to establish others 
There is enough potential educational 
advertising to support much larger en- 
terprises in educational journalism than 
have yet been undertaken. Let any 
journal set for itself a well-détined field 
of needed usefulness, maintain high and 
consistent editorial standards, insist on 
being printed attractively, and make a 
virile campaign for advertising and suc- 
The National 
Education Association, with its broad in- 
terest in the improvement of education 
regards it as its duty to encourage the 
development of every worthy 
tional journal. 


cess is almost certain. 


educa- 


A Challenge to Certain 
Eminent Educators 


OPIES of the ‘Towner-Sterling 

bill have been called for as copies 
of no other bill have ever been called for 
is the report of the Public Printer. It 
has become a tidal wave of public senti- 
ment such as has never been demon- 
strated for any other law.” 

This statement made in an editorial 
in the Journal of Education (March 23) 
is particularly significant because of the 
neutral position that Dr. Winship has 
frequently taken and which he reaffirms 
in the same editorial when he says: ‘“We 
confess to having had some sympathy 
with the non-bureaucratic arguments, 
with the feeling that perhaps a compro- 
mise was wise, but the people who will 
vote next November do not care what I 
think, or what any university president 
or professor thinks, or what the editor 
of any daily paper or magazine thinks. 
The people have assumed that the public 
schools are at stake and they are going to 
put them upon the throne at whatever 
cost.” 

It has long been clear that opposition 
to the bill very quickly overshot its mark 
and became a veritable boomerang. The 
reasons are obvious. ‘The “perils” that 
the opposition exploited, such as the 
danger of ‘Federal domination,” the 
bugaboo of “politics in education,” and 
the alleged iniquities of the “fifty-fifty” 
principle of distribution, were seen by 
intelligent readers of the bill to be con- 
spicuous by their absence. These read- 
ers naturally inferred that an opposition 
which needed to be bolstered up by mis- 
representations was at basis insincere, 
and that the real motives for fighting the 


bill were such as would not bear the 
light of open acknowledgment and frank 
publicity. From this premise it was an 
obvious conclusion that the principle of 
public education was at stake—that it 
was, indeed, the development and prog- 
ress of the public schools that the oppo- 
nents of the measure really feared. 
The National Education Association, 
however, has assumed that some of the 
opposition to the bill was sincere even if 
it seemed to be misinformed. It has in- 
vited the free and full discussion of the 
measure from every point of view, asking 
only that the arguments for its own 
program be given a fair hearing. 
the first distribution of the provisional 
bill in the spring of 1919, it has sought 
advice, counsel, criticism, and suggestion 
It has given 
to criticisms and to rival programs an 
abundant consideration, as the published 
records of its proceedings indisputably 


From 


from every possible source. 


show. 

After three years of frank and open 
discussion, the conclusion is inescapable 
that the Towner-Sterling bill is right. 
It will be enacted into law because it is 
right, and, we trust, for no other reason. 
If it fails of enactment it will be because 
a better measure takes its place. If there 
is a better measure that measure should 
be presented and without delay. The 
opponents of the Association’s program 
can now see how negative and destruc- 
tive criticism has strengthened the As- 
sociation’s cause. Criticism so exclusively 
destructive by bringing into relief the 
constructive proposals and by suggesting 
unworthy motives in their opposition is 
almost certain to advance the cause 
against which it is directed. But the 
field is still oper’ for a rival program 
that will be positive and constructive. 
If the opponents of the Towner-Sterling 
bill can frame a program that promises 
to advance public education more, and 
correct recognized defects better, than 
the Towner-Sterling bill, not only would 
their program be welcomed but every 
ounce of strength now back of the As- 
sociation’s program, we are confident, 
would be directed toward the establish- 
ment of the better proposals. 

Here, we submit, lies the golden op- 
portunity of the opponents of the 
Towner-Sterling bill. With the oppor- 
tunity goes a correlative responsibility. 
Up to date the opposition has achieved 
nothing more than a tragic bankruptcy 
of constructive ideas. We make this 
charge deliberately and in the hope that 
it will sting, for a sting is justifiable if 
there is any prospect whatsoever that it 





may stimulate wiser planning for a cause 
so fundamental. We direct it particu 
larly toward the four or five members 
of our own profession who, in their ap 
parently sincere criticism of the Associa 
tion’s-program, have given aid and com 
fort to those forces of opposition that 
are malicious and insincere. ‘These 
critics now owe it to their profession and 
to the cause of education to justify their 
position by something more substantial 
than doubts and forebodings. Otherwise 
they must and will be placed in the 
position of condoning the inefficiencies 
and inequities which the Towner-Ster- 
If Dr. Win- 
ship is right in his prediction that the 
Towner-Sterling bill will override all 


ling bill aims to correct. 


opposition—that it will pass without 
“changing a comma’’—this seems to be 
about the “last chance’ for the gentle- 
men in question to “save their country.” 


‘ducation and Natonal 
lncome 


ATIONAL 


INCOME is _ the 
| product of 


natural wealth and 

Producing 
rests on individual efficiency, which in 
turn has its foundation in education. 
Those communities have become most 
wealthy which have maintained the 
highest level of general intelligence. It 
would logically be expected therefore 
that the amount spent for education 
would increase as wealth and income 
Such has not been the case. 
National income in the United States 
was 28.8 billions of dollars in 1909, 
33.2 billions in 1914, and 61 bil- 
lions in 1918. ‘These figures do not 
take into account the rise in prices, but 


producing power. power 


increase. 


neither do the figures which represent 
the amounts spent for public education, 
which as shown by the report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, was 
$401,398,000 in 1909; $555,077,000 in 
1914; and $763,678,089 in 1918. 
American wealth is abundantly able 
It should be will- 
In fact it cannot 
afford not to pay the price, for as wealth 
increases and the processes of civilized 
life become more intricate and complex, 
the demands made upon the individual 
heavier and_ individual 
Increased ex- 
education is therefore 
demanded not only that each child may 
spend more years in school but—which 
is even more essential—that every Ameri- 
can child may come under the influence 


to finance education. 
ing to pay the price. 


citizen grow 
responsibility increases. 
penditure for 
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of teachers who are so competent, ma- 
ture, and well-established that they will 
be living and inspiring examples of sound 


democratic citizenship. Without the 


stabilizing influence of such teachers, 
democracy is doomed; under such influ- 
ence the possibilities for the development 
of democratic civilization are limitless. 


Sources of Revenue for Public 
Education 


HUGH S. MAGILL 


Field Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


N DISCUSSING sources of revenue 

for the support of public education it 
is necessary to consider first a few fun- 
damental principles underlying the es- 
tablishment of our free school systems in 
America. 

It must be kept clearly in mind that 
the primary purpose of public education 
from the standpoint of the community, 
the State, and the Nation, is to develop 
better American citizens. The free 
school was established as an institution 
essential to the life of free government. 

The original laws authorizing the 
levying of taxes for the support of free 
schools were contested in the courts on 
the ground that it was inequitable and 
unconstitutional to tax the property of 
a citizen who might not have children to 
educate other people’s children. The 
decisions handed down by the courts in 
these cases held, in substance, that in 
a government of the people an intelli- 
gent citizenship is essential, and that, 
therefore, it is good public policy to tax 
all the wealth of all the people to edu- 
cate all the children of all the people 
who are to be the future citizens of our 
country, and who will determine its 
destiny. 

The free school idea originated in 
New England and was first purely a 
local institution emanating from the 
town meeting, the essence of pure dem- 
ocracy and local self-government. It 
was soon realized, however, that the 
free public school in its broader aspect 
was essential to the welfare of the en- 
tire commonwealth and should therefore 
receive the sanction and support of the 
State. 
acted establishing free schools and pro- 


Accordingly, State laws were en- 


viding for their support by public tax- 
ation. 

It took a long, hard struggle, extend- 
ing over more than a half-century, to 
establish the principle that the State is 


responsible for the education of all its 
youth. Opposition came primarily from 
two sources—those who objected to be- 
ing taxed for the support of free schools, 
and those who claimed that education 
was not a function of the State but ex- 
clusively a function of the home and the 
church. The responsibility of the State 
for the education of its future citizens 
has at last become universally accepted, 
and every commonwealth in the Amer- 
ican Union has established and main- 
tains a more or less perfect free school 
system. 

It is a generally accepted fact that 
each community should contribute 
through local taxation to the support of 
its public schools, and that it should 
assume, under State laws, the responsi- 
bility for their conduct and management. 
It is also coming to be generally recog- 
nized that in orde~ to equalize taxation 
and provide equality of educational op- 
portunity to all the children of the State, 
the State must share liberally in the sup- 
port of all its schools. 

Since it has become an _ established 
policy that the State is primarily re- 
sponsible for the education of all the 
youth within its borders; since all pub- 
lic schools are established and conducted 
under State laws, the local authorities 
exercising no powers except those con- 
ferred by the constitution and statutes 
of the State; and since the purpose of 
education is the development of good 
citizenship, in which the State is pri- 
marily interested, therefore, the State 
cannot escape the responsibiliy of bear- 
ing its part in furnishing the necessary 
revenue. 

It should be accepted as sound policy 
that all the wealth of the State, where- 
ever that wealth is found, should be 
taxed to educate all the children of the 
State wherever they may reside. The 
duty and responsibility of the State ex- 


tends to every child within its jurisdic. 
tion, whether that child may happen to 
live in a poor, remote district or in a 
prosperous, wealthy community. 

The sources from which the State 
should derive the necessary revenue for 
carrying forward the great work of pub- 
lic education deserve the most careful 
study and investigation. Many new 
sources of revenue can be found. It js 
certainly a sound principle that the na- 
tural resources of a State should con- 
tribute liberally to the support of an 
institution which is essential to the wel- 
fare of society and to the perpetuity of 
free government. 

The support of public education should 
not be limited to the local community 
and the State, if we accept the principle 
that the purpose of the public school is 
the development of good citizenship, 
Not only is the welfare of the com- 
munity and the State subserved by public 
education, but the entire Nation as well, 
Washington, speaking from the National 
standpoint, declared that “In proportion 
as the structure of government gives 
force to public opinion it is essential that 
public opinion be enlightened.” Our 
country must develop competent leader- 
ship. But it must do more. It must 
develop an intelligent citizenry, capable 
of selecting wise, patriotic leaders— 
voters who shall be capable of discrim- 
inating between the false but alluring 
promises of the demagogue, and the 
frank, sincere statements of the honest, 
clear-visioned statesman. 

Since the citizenship of our Nation is 
but the aggregate citizenship of all the 
States, our Federal Government must 
always be vitally interested in the pro- 
motion of public education. The man- 
agement and conduct of the public 
schools should remain under the control 
of the State and local communities, but 
in recognition of the vital importance of 
public education to the Nation, and for 
the more perfect equalization of educa: 
tional opportunities throughout our 
country, the Federal Government should 
contribute to the encouragement and 
support of education in all the States. 

To guarantee to every child beneath 
our flag a chance to realize the highest 
physical, mental, and moral development 
of which he is capable, is but the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of equality of op- 
portunity set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Preamble of our 
National Constitution. ‘To establish 
these rights governments are instituted 
among men,” 
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Principal; Capitol Heights School, Norma 
Smith, Principal; Chisholm School, Alberta 
Scruggs, Principal; Cloverdale School, 
Birdie Belser, Principal; /rmadale School, 
Alexine’ Rollings, Principal; Mitylene 
School, Mary Smith, Principal; Pinedale 
School, Jessie Bentley, Principal; Pike 
Road School, Paul Hounchell, Principal; 
+ Macedonia School, Leone Creel, Principal ; 
Pine Level School, Sadie Mae Woolf, 
Principal; Ramer Public Schools, A. C. 
Anderson, Supervising Principal; Chesser 
School, Mrs. J. M. Rhodes, Principal; Du/- 
lin School, Myra Young, Principal; Ele- 
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Evxins, W. Va., Elkins Public Schools, W. 
W. Trent, Superintendent; Central School, 
Opal Stephenson, Principal; First Ward 
School, Kirkland McKee, Principal; High 


Completed Enrolments 


HE following schools have com- 
pleted their reports for one nundred 


eee 1 : ; School, H. A. Gibson, Principal; Riverside mentary School, Mrs. S. Ella Yauney, 
per cent membersiip cnro mee m= ‘ ae School, Lee A. Toney, Principal; Third Principal; Junior High School, D. L. 
National Education Association since Ward School, Clara Rightmire, Principal. Taylor, Assistant Principal; Rehobeth 


Garrison, N. D., Garrison Public Schools, 
J. H. Clemons, Superintendent; Garrison 


Prin- 
Northington, 


School, Dixie Griswold, Assistant 


the list was published in the April deake Vllice Eekeel 


JouRNAL: Grade School, Isabel MelIntosh, Assistant Principal; Senior High School, R. C. 
, : ‘ ‘adh : Principal; Garrison High School, Ella Christopher, Assistant Principal; Snoz 

AUBURN, Inp., Riley School, Lydia B. Teeters, Getchell, Principal. doun School, Annie Earle Armistead, As- 
Principal. : . ; GRAND Rapips, Muicu., Jefferson School, sistant Principal; Stones Tank School, 
AuBuRN, MAINE, Lincoln School, nt . Clara E. Skinner, Principal; Palmer Bertha Lee Ward, Assistant Principal; 
Carroll, Principal; Merrill School, Har- School, Jessie M. Fink, Principal. Washington’s Ferry School, Elizabeth 


riett Starrett, Principal. 

Avucusta, Maine, Webster School, Caroline 
S. Tracy, Principal. 

BATTLE CREEK, Micu., School Number Ten, 
Mrs. L. M. McBain, Principal. 

BENNINGTON, VT., Cora B. Whitney School, 
Annie E. Dakin, Principal. 

BERKELEY, CALIF., Cragmont School; Haw- 
thorne School; Le Conte School; Long- 
fellow School. 

BLooMFIELD, N. J., Fairview School, Fred S. 
Bush, Principal. 

Boston, Mass., Boston Normal School, Wal- 
lace C. Boyden, Headmaster. 

BRooKLinE, Mass., Brookline Teachers’ Club, 
J. J. McGlew, Corresponding Secretary. 
BrookLyn, N. Y., Lou Wallace Junior High 
School, Joseph F. Wingebach, Principal ; 
Public School No. 61; Public School No. 
66; Public School No. 73, Ambrose Cort, 
Principal; Public School No. 180, Rosa V. 


Gray, Maine, Gray Public Schools, C. E. 
Varney, Superintendent. 
HAMMOND, IND., Columbia 

Hamilton, Principal. 
HARRISBURG, PaA., Calder School, Anna V. 
Crowl, Principal; Cameron School, G. 
Herman Goetz, Principal; Maclay School, Mrs. Fern Guthery, Principal. 
Myrtle L. Hoke, Head Teacher. Mr. VERNON, N. Y., De Witt Clinton School 
HiraAM, Maine, Hiram Public Schools, Mrs. No. 9, Minnie S$. Graham, Principal; 
Celia H. Sanborn, Superintendent. Columbus School No. 10, A. S. Townsend. 
HUNTINGTON, IND., William Street School, Principal; Robert Fulton School No. 7, 
D. H. Paul, Principal. Mary E. Gernon, Principal; Hamilton 
Jamaica, N. Y., Public School No. 49, Mary School No. 5, J. Milford McKee, Principal ; 
A. Flynn, Principal. Jefferson School No. 3, James M. Grimes, 
Kansas City, Kans., Dunbar School, M. E. Principal; Lincoln School No. 2, Martin 
Pearson, Superintendent; Sumner High Traphagen, Principal; William Penn 
School, John A. Hodge, Principal. 


School No. 8, Oscar E. Coburn, Principal ; 
LANSING, Micu., Warren Street School, Nina William Wilson, Jr., School No. 6, Gladys 
Iverson, Principal. 


W. Durfee, Principal. 
LINCOLN, MAINE, Mattanawcook NasHuA, N. H., Arlington Street 
H. D. Foster, Principal. 


‘DLL Mary M. Morrill, Principal. 
Marshall, Principal. A Lone Beacn, CauirF., John C. Fremont School, Ne&w_ GLoucesteR, Maine, New Gloucester 
Brunswick, MAINE, Brunswick High School, Ethel C. Peters, Principal. Public Schools, C. E. Varney, Superintend- 
Philip H. Kimball, Principal. Los ANGELES, CALIF.. El 


“pe ager : Retiro Parental ent. 
Casper, Wyo., N . C. School, Eleanor Mc- School, Mrs. Florence D. Mount, Principal; New ORLEANS, LA., Gentilly Terrace School, 
Laughlin, Prin ipal. 


Hewitt Street School, Mary A. Colestock, Henrietta C. Keitz, Principal. 
CASTINE, MAINE, Eastern State Normal Principal ; Lockwood School, Augusta N. NEWTON, Mass., Hyde School; Williams 
School, William D. Hall, Principal. Sadler, Principal; Yorkdale School, Emma School, Mrs. Harriet B. Spooner, Assistant 
CueELseA, Mass., Cary School, Adelaide E. Lillie, Principal. Principal. 
Pierce, Principal. LoweLL, Mass., Sycamore Street New York, N. Y., Public School No. 5, A. K. 
Cuinton, Iowa, Junior High School, Cosbe Florence E. Rowell, Principal. Krause, Principal; Public School No. 11? 
Cummings, Principal. LyNcCHBURG, VA., Floyd School, Marce T. A. A. Mason, Principal; Public School No. 
CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COLO., Jones, Principal. 12, Sarah E. Bracken, Principal; Public 
Celia Gormley, Principal. Lynn, Mass., Lynn Woods School, Grace A. School No. 15, Emily L. Curry, Principal; 
Cotumsus, Nesr., Williams School, Allen, Principal. Public School No. 21, Elsie M. Searing, 
Myrtle C. Nanninga, Principal. Macuias, Maine, Washington State Normal Principal ; Public School No. 28, Anna 
Corry, Pa., Washington School, Mrs. Elea- School, William L. Powers, Principal. Short, Principal; Public School No. 33, 
nor D. Griswold, Principal. MANCHESTER, N. H., Straw School, Alta C. Fred J. Reilly, Principal; Public School 
CorTLAND, ILL., Cortland Public Willand, Principal. No 36, Phebe A. Comes, Principal; Pub- 
Edyth Garman, Principal. ME LRosE, Mass., Melrose Public Schools, lic School No. 45, Maude 1. Price, Princi- 
Denver, Coro., Alcott School, E. G. Arnold, John C. Anthony, Superintendent; Frank- pal; Public, School No. #8, Mary L. Gor- 
Principal; Cheltenham School, H._ T. lin and Whittier Schools, Clara Bowley, don, Principal; Public School No. 54, Julie 
Cluxton, Principal; Manual Training High Principal; High School W. B. Sprague, E. Badanes, Principal; Public School No. 
School, Charles A. Bradley, Principal; Principal; Washington School, Annie C. 59, Andrew E. Eichmann, Principal; Pub- 
Maria Mitchell School, Margaret M. Washburn, Principal; Winthrop School, lic School No. 62, Arthur D. Stetson, Prin- 
Smith, Principal; North Side High School, Florence Gogin, Principal. cipal; Public School No. 80, Melvin Hicks, 
E. L. Brown, Principal. Microrp, Maine, Milford Grammar School, Principal; Public School No. 83, Morris 
Du.Lutn, Mrinn., U. S. Grant School, Dorothy Mrs. Veda Madden, Principal. E. Rogalin, Principal; Public School No. 


Milligan, Assistant Principal; Mt. Carmel 
School, Bessie Brown, Principal; Legrand 
School, Mrs. P. M. McIntyre, Principal. 
Montrose, Co.o., Johnson School, Elizabeth 
Remley, Principal. 
Moorcrort, Wyo., Moorcroft Public School, 


School, Kate 


Academy, School, 


School, 


Curtis School, 


Mrs. 


School, 


Thompson, Principal; Madison School, Mucuiwocket, Maine, Millinocket Public 93, T. M. Donohue, Principal; Public 
Mary T. Sparks, Principal. Schools, William Marr, Superintendent; School No. 108, Margaret Rae, Principal. ° 
Easton, Mass., Easton Public Schools, C. E. Aroostook Avenue School, Lavonia M. Nocaces, Ariz., Nogales Public Schools, G. 


Wheeler, Superintendent; Elementary Clark, Principal; Millinocket High School, 
Schools; Junior High School; Kindergar- L. C. Monohan, Principal; Oxford Street 
ten Teachers; Olive Ames High School, School, Clara M. Allen, Principal. 


H. Madden, Superintendent; Camp School, 
Beatrice Richardson, Principal; Elm 
Street School, Marguerite Wilken, Prin- 


Frederick Smith, Principal; Outside Mitwauker, Wisc., Weil Street School, A. cipal; High School, E. V. Abernathy, 
Schools; Special Instructors; Easton Kottnauer, Principal. Principal; Lincoln School, Katherine 
Teachers’ Club, Elizabeth Flanagan, Monrcomery County, ALA., Center Point Buerkin, Principal; Plum School, Pearl 
Treasurer. School, Annie Belle Workman, Principal ; Marleau, Principal. 


East St. Louis, Itt., Cannady School, J. A. 
McCollon, Principal. 

E.ior, Maine, Eliot Public Schools, William 
C. McCue, Superintendent. 


Grady School, Myrtle Jordan, Principal; 
Grange Hall School, Mineola King, Prin- 
cipal; Hope Hull School, Annie Williams, 
Principal; La Pine School, Thelma Brown, 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Prospect Street School, Mabel 


B. Askew, Principal. 


Omana, NesR., Garfield School, Mrs. Helen 


Hampton, Principal; Jungmann School, 
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Grace Griffith, Principal; Madison School, 
Anna M. Milroy, Principal. 

Orrawa, ILL., Columbus School, Bertha Hill, 
Principal; Shabbona School, Anna Renz, 


PHILADELPHIA, PAaA., Manatawena School, 


Blanche W. Ehly, Principal. 

PrrrspurcH, Pa., Knoxville Union High 
School, C. B. Critchfield, Principal. 

PornT PLEASANT, W. VA., Point Pleasant 
Public Schools, A. T. Stanforth, Superin- 
tendent; High School, W. W. Ankenbrand, 
Principal. 

Rock IsLANnD, ILL., Center Station School, 
Ella Dingeldein, Principal; Tyler School, 
Lena Miller, Principal. 

SaLTt Lake City, Utau, Washington School, 
Elizabeth Bond, Principal. 


SANDWICH, Mass., Sandwich High School, 
Grace W. Irwin, Principal. 


San Francisco, CALIF., Pacific 
School, M. Lily Love, Principal. 

SAN Jose, CALiFr., Hawthorne School, Selma 
B. Olinder, Principal; Lakeside School, 
Jeannette Harter, Principal; Washington 
School, Nell O’Brien, Principal. 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y., Fulton School, Agnes 
L. Marsh, Principal. 

Scitico; Conn., Scitico School, Jennie E. 
Whiton, Principal. 

Sepaco, MAINE, Potter Academy, Everett P. 
Smith, Principal. 

SHERIDEN, Wyo., Custer Street School, Har- 
riet Herendeen, Principal. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Everett School, R. L. 
Kitch, Principal; Hawthorne School, H. J. 
Ludgate, Principal; Smith School, L. C. 
Griggs, Principal; Whittier School, E. E. 
Bovee, Principal. 


Heights 


STRATFORD, CONN., Washington School, Ger- 
trude L. Avery, Principal. 

Superior, Wisc., Bryant School, Agnes E. 
Bury, Principal. 

Tueprorp, Nese. Thomas County High 
School, G. W. Saunders, Superintendent. 

VINELAND, N. J., East Avenue School, A. 
Virginia Adams, Principal. 

WaLtTHaAM, Mass., Bright School, L. Mabel 
Forbush, Principal; Old High School; T. 
R. Plympton School; Roberts School, Edith 
A. Luce, Principal; §. D. Warren School, 
Emily Sweet, Principal. 

Warren, On10, South Park Avenue School, 
Alice Baldwin, Principal. 


Water.oo, Iowa, West High School, S. M. 


Wallace, Principal; West Waterloo 
Teachers’ Association, Stella Bushnell, 
Secretary. 


WATERVILLE, MAINE, Pleasant Street School, 
Neal C. Merrill, Principal. 

WELLs, Maine, High School, Paul H. Mce- 
Intire, Principal. 

Westsrook, Maine, Westbrook Public 
Schools, Richard J. Libby, Superintendent; 
Valentine Street School, Mrs. Minnie I. 
Hodsdon, Principal; Warren School, Inez 
Paige, Principal. 

West New York, N. J., School Number 
Three, J. E. Drawsfield, Principal. 

West Park, Oun10, Jefferson Park School, W. 
S. Ogilvy, Principal. 

Wicuita, Kans., Ingalls School, Maude Mc- 
Laughlin, Principal. 

Witurncton, Conn., Willington Public 
Schools, Catherine Graham, Principal. 
Yuma, Coio., Yuma Public Schools, John I. 

Cochran, Superintendent. 


Affiliated State and Local 
Associations 


HE following associations are in ad- 
dition to the affiliations which were 
reported in the April JOURNAL: 


ABERDEEN, Wasu., Aberdeen Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Fern Childs, Secretary. 


Aspen Hitt, TENN., Giles County Teachers’ 


Association, Mrs. John J. Butler, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Auburn, N. Y., Auburn Branch of New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Marion E. 
Hoskins, Secretary. 

BALTImMorE, Mb., College of Notre Dame, 
Sister Mary Augustine, Secretary. 

BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, Logan County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Margaret H. Wallace, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Bioomssurc, Pa., Bloomsburg State Normal 
School, Helen H. Babb, Secretary. 


Boston, Mass., Boston Teachers’ Club, Annie 
G. Scollard, President. 


Bou.per, Coto., Boulder County Teachers’ 
Association, Anna J. Ewing-Bittner, County 
Superintendent. 


BrapFrorp, Mass., Haverhill Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alice J. McAlister, Secretary. 


BRooKLyNn, N. Y., Lou Wallace Junior High 
School, Joseph F. Wingebach, Principal ; 
Public School No. 122,,M. M. Mundy, 
Principal; William J. Morrison School, 
Mary V. Canfield, Secretary. 

CamsBripce, Mass., Winchester Teachers’ 
Club, Agnes J. Gorman, Secretary. 

CARBONDALE, Pa., Carbondale Teachers’ As- 
sociation, May Pengelly, Secretary. 

Ceparvitte, N. J., Lawrence Township 
Teachers’ Association, Daniel Erickson, Jr., 
President. 

CLEVELAND, TENN., Bradley County Teachers’ 
Association. 

Cotumsus, Kans., Cherokee County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elizabeth Hawkins, Secre- 
tary. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., Crawfordsville Schools, 
Evelyn McFeeley, Secretary. 

DENISON, TEXAS, Denison Teachers’ Council, 
W. J. Christian, Secretary. 

DENVER, CoLo., Denver Teachers’ Club. 


Detroit, MINN., Detroit Minnesota Teachers’ 
Club, Mrs. Emma Shencup, Secretary. 

DYERSBURG, TENN., Dyer County Schools, N. 
Dorah Bowen, Superintendent. 

Ev_muurst, N. Y., Public School No. 93, 
Thomas M. Donahue, President. 

Etwoop City, Pa., Elavood City Branch of 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Achsa Jackson, Secretary. 


Eureka, Cauir., Eureka Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, T. Tomlinson, Secretary. 

Everett, WasuH., Everett High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Edna E. Bowman, Secre- 
tary. 


FITZGERALD, Ga., Fitzgerald Teachers’ Coun- 
cil, Julia Prentiss, Secretary. 

Hype Park, Mass., Needham Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lilian H. Totman, Treasurer. 
Kansas City, Mo., Schoolmen’s Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., B. F. Chambers, Secre- 

tary. 


Laoac, ILtocos Norte, P. I., Ilocos Norte 
Teachers’ Association, Mariono S. Lopez, 
President. 

LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., Lawrence County 
Teachers’ Association, Sadie Looney, Secre- 
tary. 
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Lewiston, IDAHO, Faculty of the Lewiston 
State Normal School, Katherine M., Vin- 
cent, Secretary. 

LincoLN, Nesr., Lincoln Kindergarten As- 
sociation, Marian Watkins, Secretary. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., Faculty of Occidental 
College, Robert G. Cleland, Secretary, 
Mapison, S. D., Madison Federation of 

Teachers, Elsie Harding, Secretary, 

Maopison, Wisc., Southern Wisconsin Teach. 
ers’ Association, Mary Hargrave, Secre. 
tary. 

MADISONVILLE, TENN., Monroe County Teach- 
ers’ Association, H. L. Callahan, County 
Superintendent. ‘ 

MANHATTAN, Kans., Manhattan City Teach. 
ers’ Association, Gertrude May, Secretary. 

MANKATO, MINN., Southavestern Division 
Minnesota Educational Association, Mrs 
Ruth Drake Tuttle, Secretary. 

Marion, Ata., Judson College Faculty, Mabel 
Bower, Secretary. 

Mitton, Mass., Milton Public School Teach. 
ers’ Association, Sherman R. Ramsdell 
President. ; 

MITCHELL, S. D., Mitchell Teachers’ 4s. 
sociation, Gertie Belle Rogers, Secretary. 

NEWBURY, Vt., Caledonia County Teachers 
Association, Anna |. Atkinson, Secretary. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Danneel School Faculty 
Mariah D. White, Principal. 

Newport, N. J., Newport Public Schools, Ethel 
Ryan, Secretary. 

New York, N. Y., National Conference on 
Educational Method, James F. Hosic, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Public School No. 44, 
Mary K. Delaney; Teachers’ Association 
of New York Training School for Teach- 
ers, Mildred A. Bailey, Secretary. 

Nortu Easton, Mass., Easton Teachers’ Club 
Lucy A. Money, Corresponding Secretary. 

ORANGEBURG, S. C., State College Faculty As. 
sociation, J. T. Williamson, Secretary. 
Owosso, MicuH., Owosso Teachers’ Club, 
Blanche Jenney, President. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass., Massachusetts State Kin- 
dergarten Association, Edith C. Rice, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

PoTTsTow N, PA., Pottstown Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Florence Newlin, Secretary. 

RockAWAY BeEacu., N. Y., Rockaway Beach 
Branch of the N. E. 1., Mrs. Hannah M, 
Gutman, Secretary. 

RosMAN, N. C., Transylvania County Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, J. E. Ockerman, Secretary. 

Saco, MAINE, Saco Teachers’ Association, 
Elvira J. Lord, Secretary. 

SAGINAW, MIcu., Saginaw East Side Teach- 
ers’ Club, Minnie C. Einfalt, Secretary. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Mary E. Clark, Secretary. 
SHEFFIELD, PA., Sheffield Township Teachers 
Association, F. S. Heinaman, Correspond- 

ing Secretary. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Community Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cora B. Ott, Secretary. 

STERLING, CoLo., Federated Teachers’ Club 
of Logan County, Amy Dickinson, Secre- 
tary. 

STONEHAM, Mass., Stoneham Teachers’ Club, 
Carrie E. Crockett, Secretary. 

STOUGHTON, Mass., Stoughton Teachers’ Club, 
Agnes E. Murphy, Secretary-Treasuret. 

TUNKHANNOCK, Pa., Wyoming County 
Teachers’ Association, Wallace H. Graves, 
President. 

UpLANnD, Pa., Delaware County Teachers 
Association, Jennie Mahon, Secretary. 
WakerieLp, Mass., Wakefield Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hester A. Walker, Secretary. 
Watertown, Mass., Watertown Teachers 

Association, C. Arthur Wheeler, President. 

West Prains, Mo., West Plains Community 
Association, Freda Taylor, Secretary. 

Winturop, Mass., Winthrop Teachers’ As 
sociation, Fannie G. Har'ow, Secretary. 
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Committees of the National Ed- 
ucation Association--- 1921-22 


HE COMMITTEES of the Na- 

tional Education 
become well known both for their in- 
vestigations and for their active work in 
promoting various phases of educational 
development. In order to bring the 
work of all committees annually before 
the Representative Assembly that body 
at the Des Moines meeting in July, 
1921, adopted a standing rule which 
provides that the life of all committees 
automatically terminates with the year 
for which appointed except as continued 
by vote of the Assembly. The follow- 
ing are the committees for the year 1921- 
1922. Most of them will make reports 
at the Boston meeting. 


Association have 


Legislative Commission 


Georce D. STRAYER, Professor of Educational 
Administration and Director of the Di- 
vision of Field Studies of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
Chairman. 

Mary C. C. BraprorD, 1735 Bellaire Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

J. A. C. CHANDLER, President of the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

RANDALL J. CONDON, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WILLIAM M. Davipson, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Tuomas E. FINEGAN, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 

vania. 

WILLarD E. GIVEN, Principal of the Garfield 
School, Oakland, California. 

Tuomas E. JoHNsON, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

D. B. WaLpo, President of the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, Superintendent 
of Shelby County Schools, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

Acnes S. WINN, Assistant Secretary of the 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

WiLL C. Woon, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Sacramento, California. 


Committee on Sources of Revenue 


Wituam B. Owen, President of Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, Illinois, Chair- 
man. 

Joun H. Beverwce, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 

C. P. Cary, Denoyer-Geppert &@ Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

NickoLtaus L. ENGELHARDT, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

Tuomas E. JoHNson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

MARGARET NOONAN, 32 Waverly Place, New 
York University, New York City. 


Oxuivia Pounp, High School, Lincoln, Ne- 


braska 

S. D. SHANKLAND, Superintendent of the An- 
drews 
Ohio. 


Institute for Girls, Willoughby, 


WALTER R. Siwers, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Pocatello, Idaho. 

JoHn W. STUDEBAKER, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Des Moines, lowa. 

ARCHIBALD H. WATERHOUSE, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Fremont, Nebraska. 


Committee on Foreign Relations 


Aucustus O. THoMAS, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Augusta, Maine, Chair- 
man. 

CAROLINE ARMITAGE, 57 Madison 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 

PHILANDER P. CLAxToN, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. 

Apsige L. Day, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

W. K. Dwyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Anacorda, Montana. 

James W. Gowans, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Winfield, Kansas. 

James F. Hosic, Professor 
Teachers College, 
New York City. 

J. W. SrTupEBAKER, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

ALBERT WILLIAMS, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

C. H. Wituiams, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

ANNIE C. Woopwarp, High School, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. 


Street, 


City 


of Education, 
Columbia University, 


Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and 
Pensions 


D. B. Watpo, President of the State Normal 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Chairman. 


Salaries Division 

Myra L. Snow, 4043 8th Street 
Seattle, Washington, Chairman. 

E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of City Schools, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

MARGARET HALEY, 127 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Errige McGrecor, The Leamington, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Sara L. Ruopes, Principal Elementary School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


N. E., 


North Dearborn 


Tenure Division 

HARLAN UppecraFrF, Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsvlvania, Chair- 
man. 

EMMA Dacre, 333 Kearny Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

GRACE S. ForSYTHE, 20 West 72d Street, New 
York City. 

SALLY HILL, 
Colorado. 

Davip B. JOHNSON, President of the Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 


1364 St. Paul Street, Denver, 


Pensions Division 

PHILIP E. CARLSON, 2524 11th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Chairman. 

Francis G. Bair, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 

JoHN W. Carr, Director of Physical Train- 
ing, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

AticE M. Cusack, Supervisor of Kinder- 
garten and Primary, Public Schools, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

James Fercuson, Principal of the 
School, Chico, California. 


High 
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Committee on County Superintendents’ 
Problems 


Lee L. Driver, Director 
Rural Education, 
Instruction, 
Chairman. 

MINNIE D. BEAN, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Tacoma, Washington. 

J. L. Bonp, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mary Brapiey, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

F. L. Browninc, Superintendent of Gibson 
County Schools, Trenton, Tennessee. 

MABEL CARNEY, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

H. B. Cuiirrorp, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Hartland, Maine. 

ALBERT §. Cook, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

A. F. HAarMAN, Superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County Schools, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

MAriE TURNER HARVEY, Porter Rural School, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

F. A. HATHAWAY, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Jacksonville, Florida. 

SapieE W. Hickey, Superintendent of Todd 
County Schools, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Mrs. A. H. HorrmMan, Superintendent of 
Polk County Schools, Des Moines, lowa. 
N. A. Houser, Superintendent of Madison 

County Schools, Madison, Nebraska. 

D. E. Martin, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, California. 

Epcar C. Pruitt, Superintendent of Sanga- 
mon County Schools, Springfield, Illinois 

ETHEL E. REDFIELD, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Boise, Idaho. 

AGNES SAMUELSON, Superintendent of Page 
County Schools, Clarinda, Iowa. 

Mary SHiIpP SANDERS, Superintendent of 
Williamson County Schools, Georgetown, 
Texas. 

Evsige Toes, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Phoenix, Arizona. 

May Trumpker, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Helena, Montana. 

J. J. UNGER, Superintendent of Cumberland 
County Schools, Bridgeton, New Jersey. i 
BRENTON VEDDER, Superintendent of Clacka- 
mas County Schools, Oregon City, Oregon. 


of the Bureau of 
Department of Public 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


Committee on Character Education 


MILTON BENNION, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Chairman. 

FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, Secretary of the 
American School Citizenship League, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

SARAH Louise ARNOLD, Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Francis G. Bair, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 

Mary D. BRADFoRD, 2603 Franklin Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

W. A. BRANDENBURG, President of the State 
Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

J. E. Burke, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

IrA I. CAMMACK, Superintendent 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
CHARLES E. Cuapsey, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 

Illinois. 

Acnes W. DOoHERTy, 2078 Summit Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

LorENzO D. Harvey, Principal of Stout Insti- 
tute, Menominee, Wisconsin. 

O.tve M. Jones, Principal of Public School 
No. 120, New York City. 

JouHn R. Kirk, President of Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
T. A. Mort, Superintendent of City Schools, 

Seymour, Indiana. 
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CarroLt G. Pearse, President of the State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
J. W. Searson, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
D. B. Wa.po, President of the State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

ANNA WILLSON, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

H. B. Wuson, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Berkeley, California. 

A. Duncan YoKuM, Professor of Educational 
Research and Practice, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Joint Advisory Committee of National 
Education Association and 
American Legion 


J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of City Schools, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Chairman. 

Linpsey BLayNey, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

Amprose Cort, Principal of Public School 
No. 73, Brooklyn, New York. 

Wituiam M. Davipson, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mary McSkimmon, Principal of Pierce 

School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

HANFoRD Macniper, Commander of _ the 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

F. O. Norton, Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

ANNA M. Tipsets, Fargo College, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, President of the 
National Education Association, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Rosert H. Wricut, President of East Caro- 
lina Teachers’ Training School, Green- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Committee to Codperate with American 
School Citizenship League 


FLORENCE Case, President of the Indiana 
State Federation of Public School Teach- 
ers, Marion, Indiana, Chairman. 

J. Frep ANDERSON, 3917 Canon Street, Oak- 
land, California. 

J. B. Brown, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Grace A. Davis, 33 Jiroch Street, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

EtHet M. GarpDNeR, President of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

STELLA HERRON, 1933 Elysian Fields, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

MarcaretT P. Kay, City Public Schools, New 
York City. 


Committee of National Education Asso- 
ciation to Codperate with 
Children’s Bureau 


Mary D. BraprorD, 2603 Franklin Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Chairman. 

Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Tuomas E. JoHNsON, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

Peter A. Mortenson, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sam SLAWSON, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

S. E. Weber, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


< 


Editorial Council 


WituiamM C. Bacrey, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

SARAH LouIsE ARNOLD, Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts. 

C. W. Barpveen, formerly Editor of the 
“School Bulletin,’ Syracuse, New York. 





KATHERINE D. BLAKE, Principal of Public 
School No. 6, New York City. 

ANNIE WEBB BLANTON, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Austin, Texas. 

B. R. BucKINGHAM, Department of Research, 
State University, Urbana, Illinois. 

KENYON L. BuTTERFIELD, President of the 
State Agricultural College, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of “Sierra 
Educational News,” San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Loretta M. CuestTer, Public School No. 3, 
New York City. 

Lorus D. CorFMAN, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Lee L. Driver, State Rural School Inspector, 
State House, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





LAY D. SLINKER, president of 

the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and director of business education 
in the public schools of Des Moines, 
Towa. 





Juuia Futscu, Teacher, Tubman High School, 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Mary L. FuLkerson, Public Schools, Salem, 
Oregon. 

CARLTON H. Gipson, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Savannah, Georgia. 
FRANK P. Graves, New York State .Commis- 
sioner of Education, Albany, New York. 
Joun A. H. Keiru, President of the State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
James H. KeLvey, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Teachers’ Association, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

VAUGHAN MacCaucuey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

T. J. McCormack, Superintendent of Schools, 
La Salle, Illinois. 

Joseph G. Masters, Principal of the High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

L. H. MItnkeL, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Jesse H. Newton, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

M. V. O’SHEA, Department of Education, 
State University, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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J. J. Perrijoun, Assistant to the Presiden 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Minnesota. ‘ 

Cuar_es F. Pye, Secretary of the lowa Edy. 
cation Association, Des Moines, lowa. 

H. W. Rockwe.., President of the State 
Normal School, Buffalo, New York. 

W. Carson RYAN, JR., Associate Editor of 
“School and Society” and Professor of 
Education, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

J. W. Searson, Professor of English, Uni. 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Georce L. Towne, Editor of the “Nebraska 
Teacher,” Lincoln, Nebraska. 

NinA C. VANDEWALKER, U. S. Bureay 
Education, Washington, District of Coly 
bia. 

CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, Superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools, Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 

H. G. Wituams, Editor of the “Ohio 
Teacher,” Columbus, Ohio. 

Acnes S. WINN, Assistant Secretary of the 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. ” 

JoHN W. Wirtuers, Dean of the School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York City. 


of 
m- 


Commission on the Revision of 
Elementary Education 


MarcaretT S. McNaucut, State Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Schools, Sacramento 
California, Chairman. 

GEORGIA ALEXANDER, 520 North Audubon 
Road, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Rusye A. Batre, Principal of the Merrick 
School, 25 North Belvidere, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Aspi—e L. Day, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 

Sara H. Faney, 191 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 
New York. ; 
ANNA LAuRA Force, 216 Sherman Street, 

Denver, Colorado. 

THEDA GILDEMEISTER, State Normal School, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

FRANCES H. HARDEN, 1543 Sherwin Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 415 West 118th 
Street, New York City. 

OutveE M. Jones, Principal of Public School 
No. 120, 105 East 17th Street, New York 
City. 

Assy E. LANE, 6215 University Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

MariANNA Marcu, Child Culture School, 
Pine Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 

CARROLL G. PEARSE, President of the State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Payson SMITH, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts. 

LipA Lee Tatu, President of the Normal 
School, Towson, Maryland. 

Lewis M. ‘TERMAN, Stanford University 
California. 

EL1zaBETH A. Woopwarpb, University of State 
of New York, Albany, New York. 


Committee to Codperate with Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


Mary C. C. BraprorD, 1735 Bellaire Street, 
Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 

SARAH LouisE ARNOLD, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mamie S. BASTIAN, 812 Bell Avenue, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Mrs. J. D. Brown, Memphis, Tennessee. 

AnNiE L. Grirrey, Supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

BELLE M. RYAN, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Maup ScHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Yallahassee, Florida. 


Ro 


J 
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Committee cn Financing Delegates to the 
Representative Assembly 


CorNELIA S. ADAIR, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Box 24, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, Chairman. 

E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of Public 
"Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. : 

W. Craptree, Secretary of the National 

‘Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

Acxes E. DoueRTY, Central High 

~ St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Harriet GAYMAN, rots West Colorado Ave- 
nue, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Outtve M. JONES, Principal of Public School 
No. 120, New York City. 

E_sig MAXAM, 1132 North Oakes Street, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 

JosEPHINE C. Preston, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 

Cuarves F. Pye, Secretary of the lowa State 
Teachers Association, 407 Youngerman 
Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


School, 


Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education 


Tuomas D. Woop, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City, Chair- 
man. 

Ropert J. ALEY, President of Butler College, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

KATHERINE D. BLake, Principal of Public 
School No. 6, New York City. 

Mary C. C. BRADFORD, 1735 Bellaire Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

WituiamM H. BurNHAM, Clark 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
FLETCHER B. Dressiar, George Peabody Col- 
leae for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Apa VAN STONE Harris, Superintendent of 
Elementary Instruction, Pittsburgh, Penn- 

sylvania. 

CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, State Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Joun P. KEATING, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Cuartes H. Keyes, President of the Skid- 
more School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 

Marcaret S. McNaucut, State Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

WituiaM B. Owen, President of the Chicago 
Normal School, Chicago, Illinois. 

JOSEPHINE CorLiss Preston, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington. 

Joun J. Ticert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Atpert E. Winsuip, Editor of the “Journal 
of Education,’ Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ira CoucH Woop, Director of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 


University, 


Committee on Problems of High School 
Libraries 


C. C. Certain, Assistant Principal of North- 
western High School, 7450 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, Chairman. 

W. W. BisHop, Librarian of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

EMMA J. Breck, Head of Department of 
English, University High School, Oakland, 
California. 

FRANK IrvING Cooper, National Education 
Association Committee on Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction, Yoston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Jesse B. Davis, College of Education, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


James F. 


Lucy E. Fay, Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mary E. HALL, Librarian of the Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

R. T. Harcreaves, Central 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

H. A. Houutsrer, State High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Water G. Hoop, Principal of Gilbert High 

School, Winsted, Connecticut. 
FLoRENCE Hopkins, Librarian of the Central 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
: Hosic, Professor of 
Teachers College, Columbia 
New York City. 

Witus H. Kerr, Librarian of the Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 
CLARENCE KINGSLEY, State Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 
ELIzABETH KNaApp, Head of Children’s De- 
partment, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. 


High School, 


Education 
University, 





H. T. STEEPER, president of the 

* Department of Secondary Ed- 
cation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and principal of the West High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 





HANNAH Logasa, Librarian of School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

ELLA Morcan, Librarian of the Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

EpDNA Pratt, Librarian of the Public Library, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 

H. O. Severance, Librarian of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

BessiE SARGEANT SMITH, Supervisor of 
Branches, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mary Sutiivan, Department of English, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

FRANK K. Water, Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

MARTHA Witson, Librarian of the Public 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

HARRIET Woop, State Supervisor of Libraries, 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


Illiteracy Commission 


Cora WILson STEWART, l'rankfort, Kentucky, 
Chairman. 

Mary C. C. BraprorD, 1735 Bellaire Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Joun H. Finiey, “New York Times,’ 


JOSEPHINE C., 
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M. L. Brirrain, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Atlanta, Georgia. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of the 
“Sierra Educational News,” San Francisco 
California. 


JoHN V. Conway, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
THOMAS E. FINEGAN, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
New 
York City. 
WIL Lou Gray, Supervisor of 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
Tuomas E. JoHnson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

MINNIE J. NIELSON, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota. 


1dult Schools 


Preston, State Superintendeni 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 

Aucustus O. Tuomas, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Augusta, Maine. 


Committee to Codperate with Conferences 
on the Limitation of Armaments 


Hucu S. Maciiu, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
District of Columbia, Chairman. 

KATHERINE D. BLAKE, Principal of Public 
School No. 6, ror West 8sth Street, New 
York City. 

J. A. C. CHANDLER, President of the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


Commission on CoGérdination of Research 
Agencies 


jJessE H. NEwLon, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 

WILLIAM C. Bac.ey, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

ANNIE WEBB BLANTON, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Austin, Texas. 

FRANKLIN Bossitt, Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Mary D. BRADFORD, 2603 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Tuomas H. Briccs, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Coumbia University 
New York City. 

B. R. BucKINGHAM, Director of Bureau oj 
Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. P. Cary, Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
Illinois. 

Lotus D. CoFFMAN, President of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Jess1E E. CoLBurn, Principal of Public School 
No. 61, New York City. 

ALBERT S. Cook, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

SruarT A. Courtis, Director of Instruction 
and Teaching Training, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

J. G. Crappe, President of the State Teach- 
ers’ College, Greeley, Colorado. 

Virci E. Dickson, Director of Research and 
Guidance, City Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

James W. Gowans, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Winfield, Kansas. 

WaLTeR A. Jessup, President of the State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa. 
PHEeBE E. Martuews,,. High School, Somer- 

ville, Massachusetts. 

GEORGE MELCHER, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, in Charge of Research, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

FRANK G. PICKELL, Assistant Superintendent 
of City Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Franklin Street, 


Chicago, 
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Epwin L. Rouse, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 

CuHaRLes E. Rucu, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

W. F. Russeit, Dean, College of Education, 
State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 

J. W. Srupesaker, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Des Moines, lowa. 

W. W. Tueisen, Director of Reference and 
Research, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joun W. Wiruers; Dean of the School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York City. 

Mary L. FuULKERSON, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Salem, Oregon. 


Committee on Racial Well-Being 


HELEN C. PutnaM, M. D., Providence, Rhode 
Island, Chairman. 

Mary C. C. BRADFORD, 1735 Bellaire Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

SusaAN MILier Dorsey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Carro_t G. PEARSE, President of the State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

FLETCHER B. Dresstar, Professor of School 
Hygiene, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Rural School Committee of the National 
Council of Education 


Joun F. Sims, President of the State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Chair- 
man, is working on Teacher Training and 
Rural Demonstration Schools. 

CARTER ALEXANDER, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, is 
working on drousing Sentiment for Better 
Rural Schools. 

Sam A. Baker, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Jefferson City, Missouri, is 
working on Certification. 

ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR, Federal Agent for 
Home Economics, Washington, District of 
Columbia, is working on Consolidation. 

AMALIA M. BenotTson, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Olivia, Minnesota, is working 
on Rural Health and Sanitation. 

SAMUEL S. Brooks, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Silver Lake, New Hampshire, 
is working on Tests and Measurements. 

Macy CAMPBELL, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, is working on Rural 
Community Recreation and Social Life. 

CATHERINE Cook, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, District of Columbia, is work- 
ing on Rural School Surveys. 

Frep D. Cram, State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa, is working on Tests 
and Measurements. 

Lee L. Driver, Director of the Bureau of 
Rural Education, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
is working on Grounds and Buildings. 

Haroitp W. Focut, President of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, is working, on Rural School 
Curriculum. 

Linn#us N. Hines, President of the State 
Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana, is 
working on A More Effective Administra- 
tion and Taxing Unit. 

EpirH A. LatHrop, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is working on Stand- 
ardization of Rural Schools. 

Jasper L. McBrien, Rural Department, State 
Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana, is 
working on Arousing Sentiment for Better 
Rural Schools. , 

N. C. McDonatp, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, is working on Standardi- 
zation of Rural Schools. 

JoHN C. MuerRMAN, Bureau of Education, 

Washington, District of Columbia, is work- 

ing on Consolidation. 


O. W. NEALE, State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, is working on Rural 
Community Recreation and Social Life. 

JOSEPHINE C. Preston, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington, is 
working on Rural Health and Sanitation. 

GRACE SHEPHERD, State Teachers College, 
Marysville, Missouri, is working = on 
Grounds and Buildings. 


Reviewing Committee of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education 
CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, State Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, Boston, Massachusetts, 

Chairman. 

Tuomas H. Briccs, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Otis W. CaALpweLL, Director of Lincoln 
School, and Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

HENRIETTA CALVIN, United Sta:es Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, District of Columbia. 

PHILANDER P. CLAxTon, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. 

Jessie B. Davis, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

J. J. Divcoct, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Witt Earnart, Director of Music, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

RoyaL B. Farnum, Principal of Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

WALTER E. Foster, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. 

Witson H. HeENperson, Major, Sanitary 
Corps, War Department, United States 
Army. 

CHEESMAN A. Herrick, President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

James F. Hosic, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

ALEXANDER INGLIS, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Tuomas J. Jones, Director, Phelps-Stokes 
Foundation, New York City. 

WiLuiAM H. KiLpatrick, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

FRANK M. Leavitt, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
James H. McCurpy, Director of Normal 
Courses of Physical Education, Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
EpwWARD MANLey, Englewood High School, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

HENRY NEUMANN, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 

WILLIAM ORR, Senior Educational Secretary 
of the International Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

WILLIAM B. OweEN, Principal of the Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, Illinois. 

JosrpH S. Stewart, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

A. V. Storm, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Mito H. Sruart, Principal of the Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

H. L. Terry, State Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Committee on Standardization of School- 
House Planning and Construction 
FRANK IrvING Cooper, Architect, Boston, 

Massachusetts, Chairman. 
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James O. BETELLE, Architect, Guilbert » 
Betelle, Newark, New Jersey. os 

CuHarLes E. Cuapsty, Dean of the Colle 
of Education, University of Illinois, ty 
bana, Illinois. 

S. A. CHALLMAN, State Commissioner 
School Buildings, Department of Educ 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

J. J. Donovan, Architect, City of Oakland 
Oakland, California. , 

ROWLAND Hayes, Director of the Cleveland 
Recreation Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLARENCE D. KINnGsLey, State Supervisor of 
Secretary Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

W. R. McCormack, Architect, Board of Edy. 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. . 

James H. McCurpy, Director of Inter. 
national Young Men’s Christian Associa. 
tion College, Springfield, Massachusetts, 

F. A, NARAMORE, Architect, Board of Educa- 
tion, Seattle, Washington. 

DwicHT H. Perkins, Architect, Perkins, Fel. 
lows & Hamilton, Chicago, Illinois, 

S. L. SmitH, Chamber of Commerce, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

C. B. J. SNyDER, Architect of the New York 
City Board of Education, New York City. 

GeorGe D. STRAYER, Professor of Educational 
Administration, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


of 
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Committee on Thrift Education 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary of the 
California Education Association, Flood 
Building, San Francisco, California, Chair- 
man. 

L. R. ALDERMAN, Educational Division, Navy 
Department, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

J. A. BEXELL, 716 Jefferson Street, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

KATHERINE 1). BLAKE, Principal of Public 
School No. 6, New York City. 

Harry R. DANieL, Straus Building, 565 sth 
Avenue, New York City. 

CLARENCE H. Dempsey, Commissioner of 
Education, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Epwarp C. Exvuiott, Chancellor of State Uni- 
versity, State Capitol, Helena, Montana. 
Apa VANSTONE Harris, Director of Ele- 
mentary Practice Teaching, Public Schools, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

FreD M. Hunter, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Oakland, California. 

CHARLES H. Keyes, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Barrington, Rhode Island. 

WILLIAM B. Owen, President of the Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, Illinois. 

JosePpHINE C. Preston, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

Homer H. Seertey, President of the Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

S. W. Straus, Straus Building, 565 5th Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Arpert E. Winsuip, Editor of the “Journal 
of Education,” Boston, Massachusetts. 


Committee on Visual Education 


Ira B. Busu, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 
ELIZABETH BRECKINRIDGE, Louisville Normal 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
MaysetL G. Busu, Supervisor of Ciy 
Grades, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Ernest L. CRANDALL, Director of Lectures, 
Board of Education, New York City. 
CuHaRLoTTE KoHN, 1426 State Street, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Hersert S. Weet, Superintendent of Cily 
Schools, Rochester, New Yorsé. 
Howarp ©. Wexty, Principal of Fruiteale 
School, Oakland, California. : 
Ina Lee Woopy, Principal of Hamilton 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Books for Visitors to Boston 
and New England 


HE THOUSANDS of teachers who visit 

Beston next July will expect to take 
home with them something of the rich liter- 
ary and historic atmosphere of New Eng- 
land. The wealth of interesting places and 
associations is so great that the person who 
prepares in advance for the things that he 
wishes to see, will add greatly to the profit 
of his trip. The following list of books was 
prepared especially for the JOURNAL by Mr. 
Frank H. Chase, Reference Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library. Teachers may bor- 
row these books from their local or county 
libraries or from secretaries of State Library 
Commissions. It will pay those who are 
planning to attend the meeting to buy one 
or two of the titles listed—perhaps one guide 
book, The Book of Boston by Shackleton, or 
Sargent’s Handbook of New England. 


Boston 


There are four good guide books of Bos- 
ton, each having its particular value. 


Boston: a Guide Book. 
Ginn & Co. 1922. 205 


Bacon, Epwin M. 
Revised Edition. 
pp. 50c. 


Rano, MacNatty & Co. Rand, MacNally 
Boston Guide. Chicago. 1919. 124 pp. 
50c. 

SwiFT, LinpsAy. Literary Landmarks of 
Boston. Bost. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1903. 
58 pp. 25c. 

Bacon, Epwin M. Walks and Rides in the 
Country Round About Boston. Bost. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1898. 418 pp. 
$1.25. 


The first of these is the best general guide 
to Boston and vicinity, by a man whose life 
was spent in the study of the subject. It 
covers everything of interest and importance 
in a wholly trustworthy way. The second 
has the advantage of being up-to-date and 
is finely illustrated. The third is a unique 
and practically exhaustive guide to points of 
literary interest in and about Boston. For 
the visitor who is spending considerable 
time in the neighborhood of Boston an ex- 
cellent guide is Walks and Rides. This 
little book, which was published for the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, covers thirty- 
six towns and cities within a radius of 
twelve miles from the State House, and 
forms an admirable manual for the leisurely 
visitor who cares to know intimately the 
points of historic, literary and scenic interest 
in the country around Boston. 


To these should be added two books of a 
less formal character: 


SHACKLETON, ROBERT. The Book of Boston. 


Phila. Penn Publishing Co., 1916. 332 
pp. $3.50. 

Bacox, Epwin M. Rambles Around Old 
Boston. Bost. Little, Brown & Co., 1914. 
205 pp. $3.50. 


Of these two books Shackleton’s is a de- 
lightfully spicy account of Boston and _ its 
life, as seen by a bright Philadelphia jour- 
nalist ; it is wonderfully suggestive, and is 
easily the most interesting book about Bos- 
ton. In the Rambles, Mr. Bacon touches 
sympathetically many quaint or romantic 
points of the Boston which he knew so well; 


the book is illustrated with drawings by 
Lester G. Hornby. 


Ihe best popular history of Boston is: 


Howe, M. A. pe Wore. Boston, the Place 
and the People. N. Y. Macmillan Co., 
1903. 397 pp. $2.50. 


This is a systematic account of the de- 
velopment of Boston’s life, well illustrated. 

‘The most interesting period in Boston's 
history is ably and interestingly described in 
FRENCH, ALLEN. The Siege of Bosion. N.Y. 

Macmillan Co., 1911. 450 pp. $2.5v. 


This recounts all the military facts of the 
Revolutionary period in Boston. 

Delightful sidelights on the life of Boston 
in two successive periods of its history are 
shed by Miss Mary C. Crawford's chatty vol- 
umes, all of which are very fully illustrated: 


Crawrorp, Mary C. St. Botolph’s Town. 
An Account of Old Boston in Colonial 
Days. Bost. Page & Co., 1908. 365 pp. 
$2.50. 





Old Boston Days and Ways, from 
the Dawn of the Revolution Until the 
Town Became a City. Bost. Little, Brown 
& Co., 1909. 463 pp. $3. 


New England 


Ihe one indispensable book for 


visitor to New England is: 
SARGENT, Porter E. Handbook of New Eng- 
land, 1922. Bost. 1922. 927 pp. $3. 


This is the best guide which has yet been 
published for any large section of the United 
States. It describes all the important motor 
routes and gives adequate accounts of prac- 
tically everything noteworthy in New Eng- 
land, from the point of view of historical 
and literary interest and of scenic beauty. 
The book is crammed with picturesque inci- 
dents and stories, and is an ideal traveling 
companion. 


every 


Less formal guides will be found in: 
Have, Louise Crosser. We Discover New 
England. N.Y. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1915. 
314 pp. $2.50. 
JoHNson, CuLiFTON. Highways and Byways 
of New England. N. Y. Macmillan Co., 
1915. 299 pp. $2.25. 


These books touch their subjects lightly. 
Each treats of New England from a fresh 
and personal point of view. The first, il- 
lustrated by the author’s husband, whimsi- 
cally recounts the adventures of a motor trip 
around and across New England; the sec- 
ond is primarily an attempt at rendering 
local flavor. 

The most interesting book of New England 
history is still 
FiskE, JOHN. Beginnings of New England. 

Bost. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1889. 296 

pp. $2.50. 

This book, a master’s description of the 
first century of New England history, is too 
well-known to need further comment. Be- 
side Fiske must now be placed 


Apams, James F. The Founding of New 
England. Bost. Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1921. 482 pp. $4. 


This history, which is at once vivid, com- 
prehensive, and scholarly, is the latest work 
on New England origins, embodying many 
important results of recent investigation. 


For the more local aspects of history two 
good books are: 
PoweELL, LYMAN P., editor. 
of New England. N. Y. 


Historic Towns 
Putnam, 1898 


599 pp. $5. 

NorTHEND, Mary H. Historic Homes of 
New England. Bost. Little, Brown & 
Co., 1914. 274 pp. $3.50. 


The first of these is made up of chapters 
on some fifteen towns, each written by a 
competent authority. The second tells the 
romantic story of twenty-two famous houses, 
and is admirably illustrated. 

A comprehensive account of New Eng- 
land and its resources as they looked before 
the war is: 

FRENCH, GeEorRGE, editor. New Englana 

What it is and What it is to be. Bost. 

Chamber of Commerce, 1911. 431 pp. $2 


This volume is made up of chapters by 
specialists in various fields, describing the 
more practical aspects of New England and 
its possibilities. 


Special Topics 
1. Plymouth and the Pilgrims 


BURBANK, ALFRED S. 
mouth. Plymouth. 
pp. 5c. 

The one good Plymouth guide. 

AppisON, ALBERT C. The Romantic Story o} 
the Mayflower Pilgrims. Bost. Page & 
Co., 1918. 214 pp. $2.50. 

CRAWFoRD, Mary C. IJ the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Bost. 
Co., 1920. 331 pp. $3. 

Lorp, ARTHUR. Plymouth and the Pilgrims. 
Bost. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 178 
pp. $1.50. 

UsHER, ROLAND G. 
History. N. Y. 
310 pp. $2. 


Of these four books on the history of the 
Pilgrims, Mr. Addison's is chiefly valuable 
for its illustrations; Miss Crawford’s is a 
chatty account of the Pilgrim adventure, in 
England, Holland, and America; Mr. Lord’: 
is brief, but most suggestive; and Mr. 
Usher's is an orderly rendering of the story 
of the Plymouth Colony by an historian of 
repute. 


Guide to Historic Ply 
Burbank, 1917. 96 


Days Oo; the 
Little, Brown & 


The Pilgrims and Thet 
Macmillan Co., 1918 


2. Harvard University 


HARVARD MemoriaL Society. Official Guide 
to Harvard University. 5th Edition. Cam- 
bridge. The University Press, 1917. 194 
pp. 50c. 

GARDINER, JOHN H. Harvard. N. Y. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1914. 333 pp. $2. 


The first of these books is a full and ade- 
quate guide to all departments of the uni- 
versity. Mr. Gardiner’s book is a history 
and description, in which the story of the 
university is given in a good deal of detail. 


3. Cape Cod 
Banos, Mary R. Old Cape Cod: the Land, 
the Men, and the Sea. Bost. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. 298 pp. $3.50. 


BRIGHAM, ALBERT P. 
Colony. N. Y. 
$3.50. 

PraTtT, AGNES Epwarps. 
and Old. Bost. 
1918. 239 pp. $2. 


All these books are excellent accounts of 
the most picturesque part of Massachusetts. 
The first is perhaps the most comprehensive 
for one who wants to get a complete idea of 
the Cape and its life. Mr. Brigham’s book 


Cape Cod and the Old 
Putnam, 1920. 284 pp. 


Cape Cod, Nex 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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is written from a geologist’s point of view, 
but is also sufficient on the historic side. 
“Agnes Edwards’” volume is somewhat 
slighter in scope, but a delightfully chatty 
account of each of the Cape Cod towns. It 
is supplemented by 


Pratt, AGNes Epwarps. The Old Coast 
Road from Boston to Plymouth. Bost. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 232 pp. 
$2.50. 


This volume covers the coast towns be- 
tween Boston and Plymouth in the same way 
in which the preceding volume treats the 
towns on Cape Cod. 


4. White Mountains 


APPALACHIAN MountTAIN CLuB. Guide to 
the Paths and Camps in the White Moun- 
tains. 4th Edition. Bost. 1920. 469 pp. 
$2.75. 

KILBOURNE, FrepericK W. Chronicles of the 
White Mountains. Bost. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916. 467 pp. $3. 


The Appalachian guide is the official book 
on the White Mountains; no one should 
undertake a tramp in the mountains without 
it. It is everything that a mountain guide 
book should be, and is supplied with ad- 


mirable maps showing all the trails and 
paths. The “Chronicles” is an interesting 
account of the history of the mountains, and 
contains many exciting stories. 


5. Towns of Special Interest 


FRENCH, ALLEN. Old Concord. Bost. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1915. 198 pp. $3. 


This is an interesting account of the his- 
toric events and literary personalities which 
have made Concord famous. The book is 
delightfully illustrated by Lester G. Hornby. 


Essex Institute. Visitors’ Guide to Salem. 
Salem. The Institute, 1922. 160 pp. 75c. 


This is both a history and a guide book. 
It provides all the knowledge necessary for 
understanding the significance of Salem in 
the life of America. 


Martin, Georce H. The Evolution of the 
Massachusetts Public School System. N.Y. 
Appleton & Co., 1915. 284 pp. $2. 


This is a careful account of the develop- 
ment of education in Massachusetts, which 
is fundamental in the history of American 
education. 


The Teachers College Movement 


HE RAPIDLY growing movement 

to convert two-year normal schools 
into four-year teachers’ colleges is sound 
in policy and should be encouraged by 
all the friends of public education. 
These are the conclusions reported to 
the National Council of the National 
Education Association at its meeting in 
Chicago, February 27, 1922, by its Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Colleges. Under 
the chairmanship of President Charles 
McKenney, of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, the Committee 
included Dr. William C. Bagley, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; President David Felmley, of Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois; Presi- 
dent W. A. Jessup, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; President 
John R. Kirk, of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, Kirksville; and 
President Robert H. Wright, of Teach- 
ers’ Training School, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 

The two main objectives of the study 
were: 

1. To discover the scope of the teach- 
ers’ college movement, i. e., to what ex- 
tent normal schools are advancing in 
rank to teachers’ colleges. 

2. To gather data which would re- 
veal the practices and standards obtain- 
ing in teachers’ colleges and their rela- 
tions to practices and standards generally 
accepted in college and university circles. 


The Committee reached the following 
conclusions : 

1. In the opinion of this committee 
the teachers’ college movement is sound 
in policy. The normal schools began 
as secondary schools with a professional 
purpose. As public education progressed 
they advanced to the rank of junior col- 
leges and with the further progress of 
public education it is perfectly natural 
that they should develop into profes- 
sional colleges. This development is in 
complete harmony with the general ad- 
vancement of organized education. 
Moreover, it is a necessity if we are to 
have a body of trained teachers with a 
professional attitude toward their work. 
Especially is it important that we should 
have teachers’ colleges in view of the 
disposition of teachers in service to con- 
tinue their education. Thousands of 
such teachers find the work offered by 
the teachers’ colleges during the sum- 
mer session their greatest single oppor- 
tunity for academic and professional ad- 
vancement. 

2. The teachers’ college movement is 
still in the experimental stage. While a 
few institutions have established them- 
selves firmly in the college field and have 
received general recognition for their 
work, probably three fourths of the so- 
called teachers’ colleges are just advanc- 
ing to senior college rank. It will take a 
number of years for them to establish their 
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courses, increase their attendance, and 
standardize their work on a college basis, 

3. The movement should receive en- 
couragement from all friends of public 
education. Legislatures which have 
been responsible for the legal enact. 
ments which have created these teach. 
ers’ colleges should back them up finan. 
cially and make it possible for them to 
develop a physical plant and the faculties 
necessary for the work which they have 
been authorized to undertake. 

4+. The universities should evince 
coéperative spirit toward the teachers’ 
college movement. In the great work 
of education there is room and glory for 
all. The universities will find their re- 
sources taxed to the limit to care for 
those who desire to enter their doors, 
Any spirit of rivalry or over-zealous 
competition between the educational 
institutions of a State should cease. The 
universities and the teachers’ colleges 
should be colleagues and firm friends in 
advancing the interests of 
within their respective States. 

5. The normal schools which advance 
to the rank of teachers’ colleges should 
take the name college. It is idle to ask 
what is in a name, for there is much in 
a name. In public thinking the term 
“school” is applied to an institution be- 
low college rank. The name “college” 
has an appeal which the name “normal 
school”’ does not have, and as soon asa 
normal school is authorized to take up 
senior college work it should take the 
name indicative of its rank. 

6. The teachers’ colleges should ad- 
dress themselves to the task of stand- 
ardization. 


education 


If they are to be colleges in 
name they should be colleges in fact. 
This means that for the entrance re- 
quirements, student’s load, content of 
courses, academic preparation of faculty, 
faculty load, number of weeks’ teaching 
a year, et cetera, they should “square” 
with college standards. Teachers’ col- 
leges may never hope to have the respect 
and recognition of the colleges and uni- 
versities and the public in general until 
this task of standardization is achieved. 

7. And as aid to this standardization, 
the committee suggests that a more de- 
tailed study be made of the organization 
and administration of teachers’ colleges 
and of the content of the course of study, 
such report to be made by the present 
committees or by some other committee 
authorized for that particular purpose. 

The complete report of the committee 
will appear in the Association’s PROCEED- 
INGS in October. 
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GUIDE TO NEW BOOKS’ 








——— 


BriLL, ABRAHAM ARDEN. Fundamen- 


tal conceptions of psychoanalysis. 


N. Y. Harcourt, 1921. 344 p. 

$2.50. 

Brill refuses to exploit the sensational as- 
"pects of psychoanalysis. He makes most 


popularizers of the subject look like con- 
jurers elaborately putting up their sleeves 
before startling their audience. Brill per- 
forms a real service in telling what psycho- 
analysis can not do. He makes you realize 
that it is a method and not a patent medi- 
cine, “in fine, it cannot make a normal per- 
son out of an idiot, and it does not give a 
philosophy of life to a person who has not 
brains enough to formulate one himself.” 
His terminology is simple. 


Saturday pa- 
pers, from the 
Literary review; the first volume of 
selections from the Literary review 
of the New York evening post, by 
Henry Seidel Canby, William Rose 


Cansy, HENRY SEIDEL. 


essays on literature 


Benét, Amy Loveman. N.Y. Mac- 
millan, 1921. 133 p. $l. 


These essays by three professional literary 
critics will be helpful to the average reader 
in helping him to clarify and arrange the 
sometimes confused and chaotic impressions 
left by the bewildering diversity of con- 
temporary literature. 


Devine, Epwarp ‘THomas. _ Social 
work (Social welfare library). 
N. Y. Macmillan, 1922. 352 p. 
$3. 


A study of the whole field of social work 
grouped under the heads: Introductory, with 
special chapter on the Standard of Life— 


Poverty—Disease and _ disability—Crime— 
Improvement of conditions—General con- 
siderations. For the student and general 
reader. 


Trading with 
Eldridge, jr. 
1921. 474 p., 


EvpripGr, FRANK R. 
Asia, by Frank R. 
N. Y. Appleton, 
map. $3.50. 
Designed as a textbook, with test ques- 
tions following each chapter, but useful for 
anyone wishing a better understanding of 
industrial conditions in the Orient. Con- 
siders the countries of Asia in four groups: 
China and Japan—The Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies—British India, Burma, 
and Ceylon—Malaysia, French Indo-China, 
and Siam; with separate bibliography for 
each group. 


Hermon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine; 
tr. by W. H. Blake. N. Y. Mac- 
millan, 1921. 288 p. $2. 


A quiet book, with scarcely more action 
than Gray’s Elegy, yet holding the attention 





+ 


by the poetic beauty of its description and 
characterization, delineating with truth and 
simplicity the pathetic story of Maria, the 
life of the Canadian pioneer, the loneliness, 
privations, and hard labor. Briefly, Maria’s 
lover is lost in a snow storm, and she comes 
to hate the wild dreariness of the encroach- 
ing forests and unceasing toil of the pioneer 
woman’s life, but later when an opportunity 
opens the way for her escape, she decides to 
stay with her people in the primitive en- 
vironment of which she is a part. 


HiccInson, Henry Lee. Life’ and 


letters of Henry Lee Higginson, by 
Bliss Perry. Bost. Atlantic monthly, 
1921. 557 p., illus. $4. 


Not a thrilling biography but one of sim- 
ple kindliness, revealing a sensitive nature 
with wide, generous impulses whose talents 
were used invariably for the pleasure of 
those about him, winning him to friendship 
of many well-known people whose activities 
have been sympathetically written into a 
pleasing account. The founding of the Bos- 
ton symphony orchestra and its maintenance 
for many years was one of his best loved 
benefactions. 


Heroes of liberty. 
1921. 


HUMPHREY, GRACE. 
Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill, 
298 p., illus. $1.50. 


The inspiring stories of twenty-two heroes 
of sixteen countries who devoted themselves 
to the cause of liberty. Some are well- 
known figures of history, others are little 
known. A bibliography and index add to 
the value of the book. 


The story of 
and 


LENNES, NELS JOHANN. 
Columbus, by N. J. 
Paul C. Phillips. Phil. Lippincott, 
1921. 168 p., illus., maps. $1.25. 

An interesting simple biography in sup- 
plementary-reader form. Accurate and 

complete, with many excellent maps and il- 


lustrations. For fourth to sixth-grade chil- 
dren. 


Lennes 


A new con- 


a 


MacDona.p, WILLIAM. 


stitution for a new America. 
Huebsch, 1921. 260 p. $2. 
An extremely interesting, thoughtful, and 
clearly presented argument for a complete 
revision of the constitution to suit the present 
1Titles and notes selected from the March 
Booklist of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, by some members of the senior class 
of the Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, under the direction of Miss 
Margaret Jackson, supervisor of advanced 
courses. Teachers may borrow these books 
from their local public or county libraries. 
A selection of the best books listed in The 
Booklist during 1921, published in pamphlet 
form, may be had from the American Li- 
brary Association for twenty-five cents. 
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needs of the country; likely to provoke much 
discussion between the stanch upholders of 
the constitution in its present form and those 
who agree with the author that it is out- 
grown and inflexible, entirely unsuited, in 
spite of numerous amendments, to situations 


which could never have been foreseen by 
its framers. 
Manners and conduct in school and 


out, by the deans of girls in Chicago 
high schools. Bost. Allyn & Bacon, 
1921. 28 p. 40c. 

Definite rules of good breeding for boys 
and girls of high-school age. Classified by 
place and occasion, rules to be observed in 
the street, the classroom, lunch room, duty 
to your hostess, table manners. 


PENNELL, JOSEPH. 
modern men and 
Chic. Univ. of Chic., 
p., illus. $5. 


The Scammon lectures for 1920 at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Informal and com- 
pelling of its terse vigor which gives due 
need of praise to good examples of wood 
cutting, etching, and lithography but does 
not spare the “commercial artists” and pro- 
ducers of comic supplements whom Mr. Pen- 


The graphic arts; 
modern methods. 


1921. 315 


nell holds responsible for the degradation 
of contemporary art. Many good illustra- 
tions. 


SeaBy, ALLEN W. Drawing for art 


students and illustrators. N. Y. 
Scribner; Lond., Batsford, 19213. 
209 p., illus. $3.75. 


A more general work than Salwey aimed 
to supplement the regular instruction of the 
art schools, emphasizing the points which 
the author’s experience in teaching has im- 
pressed him as being essential, especially 
the feeling for proportion and sincerity. 


SOLOMON CHARLES KaINEs. 
x. ¥. coe 
1921. 151 


SMiTH, 
Looking at pictures. 
Lond., Methuen, 

p., illus. $1.75. 

A very readable little book based on the 
author’s experience as lecturer at the Na- 
tional gallery in London. Does not pretend 
to exhaustive treatment of the subject but 


will be helpful to the layman wishing in- 
telligent appreciation of art. 


Tan; 


Tappan, Eva Marcu. Heroes of prog- 
Bost. Houghton, 1921. 263 
$1.25. 


Stories of twenty-nine American men and 
women who have made themselves known 
through their contributions to art, industry, 
science, exploration, and education. Much 
of the material is difficult to find elsewhere. 


ress. 
p., illus. 


Well and accurately written. Will be of 
great use in elementary-school reference 
work. 


TARBELL, IDA MINERVA. 
life of Lincoln. N.Y. Macmillan, 
1921. 247 p., illus., map. $2. 

A popular yet authoritative iife of Lin- 
coln emphasizing his character and public 
accomplishments. Though written for Scouts, 


it will be read by intermediate girls and 
adults as well, For all libraries. 


Boy scouts’ 








Bond issues, architects, contracts let, and other essential information. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRESS 











buildings. More reports have been received than can be published in this issue. O 
Cost of 
| Seat- | Building 
Name of Name of Town Name and Kind ing or 
State and or District of Building Ca- Amount 
County | pac- | of 
ity Appro-" 
| priation 
1 2 3 4 5 
Arizona | 
ern eS. 5c ace ck |) GAME... ic oa 1500 | $750,000 | 
Arkansas | 
Sebastian....| Fort Smith. . cae. ......20%hee 400 75,000 
California 
Alameda..... Castro Valley..... MM Ss << chapel 250 40,000 
Alameda..... Hayward......... 5” Rae} ee 600 100,000 
Alameda..... Livermcre........ J ae 550 115,000 
Alameda..... San Lorenzo.... 0 SSS 250 40,000 | 
Alameda..... Tennyson........ OS ee 160 11,000 | 
Alameda..... Valle Vista. . I 5 pays hls 90 | 8,000 | 
eee re Union Elementary 630 | 185,000 
Imperial..... Bi@ento........ Elementary....... 500 | ~=85,000 
ee ee ©” eee eee 200 22,600 
eee Ae Ee 210 | 941,777 
Connecticut | 
New Haven..| Waterbury....... Grade Addition...| 196 121,000 
New Haven..| Waterbury....... Grade Addition...| 196 88 , 000 
New Haven..| Waterbury........| Grade Addition 98 37 ,000 
Delaware 
New Castle. .| Newark.......... ee ae 180 35,000 
Kent.. Caesar Rodney....| Grade............ 200 | 30,000 
eS ee eS are Grade (Colored)...| 120 | 20,000 
NT eee ee | Grade (White). 500 250,000 
Sussex.... oS a eee te eae 500 250,000 | 
Seeert.......]) SOMIONG........ Re 180 30,000 
Florida 
Orange...... ae High (White)..... 1070 | 250,000 
Orange...... 0 ee ee High (Colored)... 320 | 50,000 
Georgia 
Tattnall..... Cedarbow....... ee 200 | ~—-:12, 000 
Tattnall..... Glenville... . RSs Ss 22 200 | =: 15, 000 
Iowa 
Buchanan ...| Lamont......... Consolidated. .. 300 93 , 000 
Dallas.......| Washington Twp. .| High and Consol- 200 90 , 000 
idated 
Jackson. ....| Maquoketa. . aie <5 55. sa0 Sons 700 | 200,000 
Winneshiek. .| Decorah... kk . a Ae 450 | 150,000 
Kansas 
Chautauqua..} Chautauqua......| Rural High..... 100 40,000 | 
Pesken....:.1 Seteete. .....;. | Rural High 600 | 85,000 
Feaeecen..... ) Gemeette........... | Rural High.... 500 | 41,500 
Kentucky 
Daviess.... | Owensboro... . | High and Grade.. 600 300,000 | 
Maine 
Wee... 22: | Kennebunk...... High and Grammar, 280 85,000 | 
Massachusetts| | 
Worcester....| Bolton.......... OS ear 168 30, 000 
Missouri 
Dade.... .| Greenfield. ...... __). A 200 40,000 
Montana 
Carter.... we. Slay 12a Two Room....... 60 | 5,500 | 
Carbon.. en |” ea re 400 | = 30,000 
Nebraska 
Frontier..... Stockville........ col UC 100 | 10,000 
Frontier..... EC sw sk ft SS. whe adel 409 | 80, 000 
New Jersey | 
Sussex.......| Franklin Bor...... | Jr. High & Grade..| 1100 | 187,000 
Uneos....... | Beeeeetn...:.....| Jumior Migh...... 1200 | 700,000 | 
No. Carolina 
Buncombe...| Asheville......... ee | 675 | 117,500 
Buncombe...| Asheville......... 2. | SA ae 585 100,250 
Buncombe...| Asheville......... | ae ee 720 129,500 
Buncombe...| Asheville........ a ase 600 | 122,540 | 
Richmond...} Rockingham...... AE ree 400 100,000 
Ohio | 
Athens...... Jacksonville...... SOI i 5. satan 100 | 35,000 
Cuyahoga....| Cleveland........| Junior High...... | 3500 |1,700,000 
Erie.... J, | MER << w Soecee ods BEE. os... -asjc404 SRG) SOE 
eee Eee High and Grade...| 350 | 140,000 
Erie.........| Perkins..........} High and Grade...| 450] 150,000 
Marion. . Mont. Rural...... High and Grade.. 200 60,000 | 
eee lll ee ee ee 200 | 50,000 
Richland. ...| Mansfield........| Senior High.... ' 1200 800,000 | 
Scioto... Portsmouth.......| High Addtion. . 500 250,000 
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Date Date 
Author- Contract 
ized | let or to 
be let 
0 7 
4/19/21 | —/—/22 
2/28/22) 4/ 1/22 
t; 3/22 1/10/22 
§/—/21 | 11/—/21 
| 11/—/21 | —/22 
-/—/— | —/—/22 | 
| 4, ~/21 | 7/—/21 
5/—/21 | 7/—/21 
1/15/21 | 6/—/21 | 
5§/—/20 | 10/—/21 
—/—/—| 9/10/21 
ay Ay af Fan 
—/—/21 1/16/22 
—/—/21 | 2/13/2 
—/—/21 | 12/ 1/2 
—/—/21 22 
—/—/21 /22 | 
—/—/21 -/22 | 
3/ 21 | —/—/22 
2/—/21 | —/—/22 
6/15/21 | 10/ 5/21 
8/ 8/21 8/ 8/21 
8/ 8/21 8/ 8/21 
9/28/21 | 22 
7/ 1/21 | 10/19/21 
2 21 | 12/28/21 
4/—/21 |} 2/18/22 
2/15/22 22 
| 12/16/21 | —/—/22 
| 12/ 2/21 1/16/21 
| 6/28/20 —/22 
| 11/20 | —/—/22 
2) 3/22 22 
3/ 7/21 ef $/21 
| 2/ 6/22 22 
| —/—/21 5/—/21 
—/—/21 9/—/21 
7/16/21 —/22 
—/—/21 —/21 
| 10/—/21 | —/22 
| 10/—/21 | 2/—/22 
9 /—/20 —/22 
11/—/21 4/—/22 
11/—/21 | 4/—/22 
| 11/—/21 3/ 2/22 
11/—/21 | 12/—/21 
2/21/22 4/ 8/22 
| —/—/21 —/—/22 
| 3/—/21 | 3/—/22 
| 11/ 8/21 | 11/—/22 
| 2/—/21 2/ 6/22 
4/27/20 —/—/22 
—/—/21 -/—/22 
11/—/21 | 12/24/21 
11/ 4/19 | 22 
/—_/21 | —-/—/22 


Name of School 
Officer in Charge 





8 
PROSE: 25. aks 
C.J. trawel..... 


J. C. Shaver 


Jacob Harder.....|. 


Chas. Nissen...... 
<c  ee 

. G. Lang... 

. Bauer 
M. Chaney.. 

P. Shibley..... 
.G. Henley..... 
J. A. 


ha Acr 


Com. 
Com. 
Com. 





on Schools . 


... Se 
i)” ree 
(eee 
. H. Odell 

3d. of Education. 


eopenge spe ngs 


ee 


| S. JOhnson: ...... 
| S. Johnson... 


C..L 
1 Cu 2. 


eo 
Cowart 


J. E. Lang 


O. L. Morgan. 


B. S. Moyle 


. Edwards 
Hickok... 


c 
M.H 
G. R. 
J. T. Miller... 


J. L. Foust 
| Bldg. Committee. 
Pres. Sch. Board . 


Clare Richardson. . 
W. E. Ogden.. 


W.L. Brooker.... 
| W. L. Brooker.... 
| W. L. Brooker.... 
| W. L. Brooker. ... 
it 3 ~ yee 


I. S. Winner 
Pres. Bd. Ed...... 
J. W. Rush 
| J. B. Moke 


on Schools . .| 
on Schools. .} 


_ 


. Odell. . 2 


School officers are requested to send reports on all ney 
thers will appear later. 


Name of 
Architect 


9 
Lyman & Place 
C. W. Dawson 
J. C. Smith 
Henry Meyers 


). H. Weeks 
D. V. Wells 
E. J. Kump 


Crawshaw...|... 


. M. Freney 
. M. Freney 
*. A. Webster 


yH 


Guilbert & Betelle 
Guilbert & Betelle 
Guilbert & Betelle 
Guilbert & Betelle 





*. C. Gamertsfelder 


Com, Cippeer.. ...]. 


Guilbert & Betelle 
Guilbert & Betelle 


F. H. Trimble 
F. H. Trimble 


Willis Irvin 
Willis Irvin 
Keffer & Jones 
Proudfoot, Bird & 
Rawson 
Arthur Ebeling 
Temple & Burrows 
Brown 
Smith & Beatty 
Smith & Beatty 
A. F. Hussander 
Hutchins & French 
L. C. Greenleaf 


Hawkins & Hoerner 


Ed. Frates 


G.. Mi. Wager : . . | 6 se sss 00 Se 
Dean Johnson.... || ; 


ce Ree 
Ronald Greene 
W. J. East 
Smith & Carrier 
Ronald Greene 


.| C. C. Hood 


Murray & Stover 


_| W. R. McCormack 


| Frank Packard 

| G. E. Scott 
Millot & Parker 
Fred Jacobs 

| Althouse & Jones 
A. Pretzinger 


qe i 


> b> > 


ene) 
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LUXURY TAXES—YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1921 


The taxes paid in connection with the sale and manufacture of various articles are here listed by States. 


classified either partly or wholly as luxuries. 


on chewing gum, for example, is three per cent of its wholesale price. 


ply the amount paid in taxes by thirty-three and a third, and then double this figure to obtain the retail price. 


These articles may be 
The figures represent the taxes paid and not the purchase prices. 


The tax 


To find the amount spent for chewing gum, multi- 


The tax 


on chewing gum, as given in this table, was $1,332,267.44; there was spent approximately $88,817,829.32 to purchase 


this gum. 


$845 308,212.19 as compared with $763,474,910.50, given below as a partial statement of luxury taxes. 
compiled from the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, by the 


Research Department of the National Education Association. 


Tobacco, Admissions 


non-alcoholic Automobiles! { to theate rs, Luxuriously 


beverages and 
soft drinks, 


States | and accessories, cabarets; | priced articles; 





and other State fees, motion picture articles made 
units candy and yachts and films, social of fur 
chewing gum motor boats and sporting 
club dues 
1 | 2 3 4 5 
UniTeD STATES... ./335,664,326.14 |240,262,361.28 \ itt nee 968.00 |29,455 , 842 94 |24 
Alabama. 1,013,564.97 1,205,817.15 601 ,651 .63 149,121.72 
Arizona.......-. | 151,368.00 | 207 , 883.60 | 250,205.75 66,102.89 | 
Arkansas...... 477,740.71 | 728,659.99 399,678.83 | 117,817.94 
California. . 7,221,977.62 | 8,180,642.19 | 6,244,801.25 | 1,918,127.46 | 1 
Colorado. . 888,749.45 1,119,171.19 1,146,862.86 | 225,418.85 
| | 
Connecticut . . 1,397,659.20 | 3,209,334.99 1,357,153.81 | 158,140.98 
Delaware....... 623,877.36 | 384, 309 38 167,012.34 16,897 .25 
Florida 3,667 , 393.12 788,353.07 | 588,459.79 | 132,189.04 
Georgia........ 1,757,020.08 | 1,835,415.02 953,948.60 | 241,101.10 | 
aa aig: 6:40 186,667.12 855,921.53 321,293.99 | 48,593.51 
Bs a5 od case 13,781,485.22 | 11,271,406.06 8,824,907 .53 | 2,469,973.97 ) 
Indiana........ | 3,281,185.20 | 11,120,306.84 | 2,427,137.27 354,316.44 
ee | 1,614,838.61 | 8,045,042 14] 1,923,135.65 340,910.24 
Kansas. . 707 , 481.90 3,125,317.04 | 1,097,507.29 | 231,702.27 
Kentucky... 6,940,449. 31 1,917,384.56 | 1,049,998. 80 200,176.48 
Louisiana. . 2,390 ,473.79 530,861.08 1,076,429.12 289,302.45 
Maine. . ‘ 380,998 .72 1,114,933.64 532,790.28 49,135.59 | 
Maryland... | 4,475,789.83 } 2,679,315.53 2,420,475.89 | 483,264.34 
Massachusetts ..| 6,633,103 .94 7,234,429.27 5,050,607 .29 | 4 ,071,429.12 | 1. 
Michigan... . 6,954,268.85 | 60,965,102 .62 3,792, 399.29 871,839.86 
| 
Minnesota... . 1,993 ,980.29 5, 835,988.14 1,993,838 .06 | 592 406.77 
Mississippi. . 561,429.25 | 560,271.92 | 254,704.38 94,753.93 | 
Missouri. . 13,520,726.53 | 3,654,140.59 » 908 , 468.76 | 843,530.93 | 
Montana..... 210,613.48 | 605 ,668 .62 434, 389.20 | 84,419.05 
Nebraska 672,824.07 2,971,214.42 1,085,469. 40 | 213,526.20 
Nevada. 59,296.64 106,752.82 104,730.94 | 20,534.97 
New Hampshire 741,737.69 930,966.28 362,798.95 20,213.21 
New Jersey... 23, 288,816.84 5,904,002 .13 3,315,600.85 | 284,005.77 | 
New Mexico.... 74,966.96 261,298.84 | 120,094.41 25,016.09 
New York. . 58, 992,383.46 | 23,477,106.35 23,758, 389.93 |11,263,323.59 | 5 
North Carolina. 80,541,151.72 2, 3619 722.35 594,290.19 113,799.76 
North Dakota... 168 , 984.36 | 693,508.53 | 264,971.70 agrees 
Ohio.... 18, 831,301.30 | 26,627,060.30 | 6,266,306.15 | 1,354,672 56 | 1 
Oklahoma. . 671,511.43 2,686,735.06 | 1,123,219.18 406,393.92 | 
Oregon . "551,725.61 2,386,490.82 | 1,021,944.30 226,783.39 
Pennsylvania. . 31,943,199.32 | 12,574,634.81 | 8,220,916.60 | 1,661,816.06 | 2 
Rhode Island. 446, 346.87 932,461.91 | 623 , 303.38 80,725.65 
South Carolina... 837,996.43 811,058.00 390 , 448.08 71,092 4 
South Dakota.... 303,949.78 | 737 , 984 .43 363,269.45 | 51,412.02 
Tennessee....... 4,361,418.38 | 1,436,877.21 | 764,132.65 | 252,039.43 
, Se 2,588,606.82 | 2,391,695.28 | 2,866,439.09 | 1,064,124.94 
. ae 432,041.44 | 459,077.63 | 488,520.10 | 81,544.01 | 
Vermont......... 133,180.31 | 699,853.68 | 206,152.58 | 14,487.72 | 
Virginia........ 19,523,535.70 | 2,201,271.94 | 955,126.60 | 171,293.20 
Washington... ... 1,025,514.24 | 3,030,854.56 | 1,756,367.77 384,013.42 
West Virginia......; 2,976,619.08 1,655,938.91 | 702,227.03 169,212.42 
Wisconsin... .... 4,534,847.49 7,403,379.02 | 1,958,101.20 366,665.12 
Wyoming. .. 82,955.38 296 , 403.36 | 203 , 298 38 38,965.67 
Hawaii....... 100,712.61 48,336.48 127,169.04 7 998.73 
Philippine Islands 945,859.66 





1 , . r . z 
Includes state license fees as reported by the American Automobile Association, but does 
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5,098, 


Jewelry 


6 


, 303 ,936 


171,811 
45,541 
113,217 
, 469 , 532 
201 ,998 


,918 
, 366 
, 864 
,942 
52,890 


,003 
,O11 
,229 
,210 
, 062 


277,170 
, 504 
592,712 


5,547 


, 944 
7,429 
, 267 
,620 


,221 


19,726 
60,623 
459, 304 
30,349 


189 
58, 
,455, 
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The total cost of public education during 1919-20, as given by the United States Bureau of Education, was 
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at $100,000,000 for the country. 
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Elementary School Salaries in Massachusetts 


Maximum Salaries as of December 1, 1921, as published in Common Ground, the official organ of the Massachusetts Teachers Federation 































































































| Increase | | Increase a 
Name of city | icontemplated|Elementary |Primary |Grammar Name of city | contemplated|Elementary |Primary |Grammar 
or town No. or requested | Teachers’ /Principal Principal or town No.| or requested | Teachers |Principal/Principa] 
1 as 3 | + 5 | 6 1 a 3 | + | 6 
Boston... 1 | $2000 | $4044 $4044 Milton eee bite sick $1550 | $1950 ' 
Worcester......| 2 ESR a ee eee eee ae $100 | 1300 | 1400 1400 
Fall River......) 3 |............ 1500 2000 | 3000 Belmont......... SRE REC EEE 1500 | 1520 | 2500 
New Bedford...| 4/............ 1700 2850 3350 Andove?..... 245. | RS res Gree 1400 | 1600 1550 
Cambridge. .... > Se 1512 2000 3220 Montague.......} 75 1500 | 1525 | 1550 
SS eS ee 1700 | 1750 | 3100 Marblehead......| 76 100 | 1360 | 1550 | R: 
Springfield. . OE ere 1900 | 3200 See OO ee SS eee eee ce ere rere 
Lynn.. . ef! Ere ree 300... .|.. po EN eo ee ae |.) ee 1300 1325 1700 
ee eS eee 1600 1880 2920 Swampscott... .. i. Cen eer 1400 me i... 
| ere 1500 3000 oS nen (7 | eae ee ee 1400 1500 | 2000— 
Brockton. } 11 1440 1400) |. 2SBOD th Bret oa ch OT i ees 1150 eee te 1350 
Holyoke... | 12 1850 Pt UL OI ee ce 1400 1500 oa 
Haverhill. .. St ae 1400 ; ...{| 2500 || Maynard........ _, BRR ee 1500 1400 . ae 
I 1500 1800 2800 RS SS eRe 1300 1400 | 4409" 
Chelsea... ae $400 1500 Oe Son: 6 a ee rey 1500 Sead fav 2150 
Newton..... | 16 100 1750 wee 3650 Great Barrington.} 86)......... 1250 pease cae 1700 
Quincy..... 17 Be akin oe 1600 rate 3000 || Needham....... 87| 100 1500...|. 1550 2400 
yO ae ee 1650 dais Debt ek ee ee | rere 1200 529. |. ce 
SET) 1500 Pee OC 6 ey eee 1600 1900 |... 
pe ea Se eee 1500 1700 | 2900 || Fairhaven....... 3 ied Seti 1250 1350 | 1800 
Salem..... 21 1300 | 1450 2500 loswich....... | ee 1050 1150 1450 
Taunton. . 22 1300 1400 | we bern Eee 1200 1350 1500 
Medford. . . * Seer 1500 ee Ue a ee eer © ere 1200 | 1300 1600 
Waltham... 24 1400 E560: 1. OOO Tl pehcel snc. oh DSi ca ce can. 1000 
Chicopee... .. 25 1300 1500 ; 1900 North Andover...}| 95)......... 1350 | «1450 | = 1700 
| } | 
Revere. 26 100 «=| ~S ss 1500S | 2220 2220 || Westboro........| 96].......... 1200 | 1250 1251 
Gloucester. . | 27 200 1150 | 1275 | 2000" 1) Wancnendon.......1 97). ..c.ccsas. 1250 1275 | 1350 
Beverly........} 28 50 1450 yo eS ee | 1300 1300 2000 
North Adams. 29 200 1250 1500 1500 PS eee 1350 2050 
Northampton...| 30 |.......... .| 1450 wee Ee | herr 1400 | 1400 | — 1700 
| } | } 
Peabody .aeef OM 1300 | 1800 | 2300 Ambherst........ jto1 errs s | 1200 1300 1500 
Attleboro... 32 1500 1550 2500 || Lexington......./102 100 | 1500 Bin ah 1900 
Leominster . Kr ee 1300 1424 Bo2o:, Al WP MIDOIS. . a... i errs 1500 Daas es «eles nnn 
Melrose 34 | 1600 aun 1 ee Gees. ...... ..1008........... me hae 1600 
Woburn am | 1200 ey aie + f(s Te a | 1050 9 eee ee 1800 
| ee | 
Marlboro. . 37 “ae 1300 Salona 1900 Millbury... MAE ee 1100 1300 
Methuen... 38 | pias ine “a 1350 eee Pee a oe SS ENS 1350 1400 - ieee 
Brookline.......| 39 | 75 1900 1850 hE Se OT ee | 1200 a ee 1400 
Westfield... .. 40 |.. 1350 1830 2275 RRPUED, ERORTOY. 5 . AMMO) <.. oe cise overs 1500 1700 | 1700 
| | BAN | | 
Watertown | 41 | 100 1450 eee es 2500 Wareham........j111 1150 | 1250 | 1250 
Gardner. . | 42 i aie ie 1300 1500 1500 || Easton...... eS are 1200 aA 1600 
Framingham....| 43 | Be 1300 1500 2200 || Barnstable..... . 4 ee 1300 eh 1500 
Arlington... | 44 1500 sad tain odd ye gi OE es | |) 1100 a 1150 
SOuChHONIO@e. ..01 45 |........ 1300 1350 1600 Randolph...... 116 GENS 1100 | dae 1300 
} | 
Weymouth. ....| 46 | 1200 1200 FP ee | ae 1150 ie 1230 
Milford | 47 | 1300 1425 OO eee eee 1350 . ieee 
Adams | 48 |. ee 1200 1400 1760 5 Rockport........./819}7......,. 1050 =| 1075 1075 
Clinton. | 49 ].. 1550 eet. Se Sy stad: 1050 =| 1300 1300 
Plymouth | 50 1400 1800 1800 || Templeton...... 122 aha Coes 1000 1000 | = 1100 
| | | 
Wakefield | 51 1350 1350 2550 || Williamstown... ./123 ieee 1050 | 1100 | 1100 
Winthrop.......| 52 1500 PA ene Fl ee 1124) Pe Sn a eee . cee 
Greenfield | 53 1500 a ars ee 2250 || Dalton..........|125 ie aia. 1250 a 1350 
Webster........| 54 1400 | RG > | NE, alte cin BEMNON «<a csp ans i 1000 1100 | 1200 
West Springfield.) 55 1350 .|| East Bridgewater.|127 pe ee 1000 ee Fete: 
Danvers. ... ES eae 1400 | 1500 | 2300 || Blackstone...... Bp agentien 1100 1180 1400 
Natick. . Behe 1400 |........] 2100 || Medfield........]129)......... 1300 (|.......:]-.5ae 
Dedham.... a's, ok 1500 + 5 treatiad eS ee” | 1150 1150 |...ccsue 
Norwood. . op SR eee | ae eee SUR 100 | 1300 1350 1350 
Saugus. . {60 ]}............] 1200 | 1300 | 1400 || Somerset........]133/.......... 950 Lo a nnn 
Winchester.....| 61 }........... ee. 2: We Be i FO ea ny 1900 | .1..s+ 13 +e 
Easthampton. ..| 62 |............| 1300 =| 1350 | 1850 UP eiaee = — 1100 1200 . 2 ene 
Athol...... FREES Ee, 1400 1400 Bee i) Nemtuctst,......./837].....2..... 1200 tosses oehee 
tw eee § eee _,. a eee 500 | Holbrook... ......|198).....+...,.. 159. t,..... 0 ee 
North Attleboro. 65 |. 1300 1400 1500 North Brookfield . 139 100 | 1100 . 1. Ree 
| | 
Beamoeweter. | 106 1...........1 1200 (eee | 1600 || Manchester... . eal: Cee te ; 1500 1600 1900 
Ware..... no ORES eae 1400 1200 | 1650 || Pepperell......../143)............ 1000 ae 
Braintree. . 9 eee 1350 1350 ie ee) | 1350 ce ccee voles cn 
Northbridge. ...| G9 j............] 1444 | 1501 |.........|| Shrewsbury...... a eee 1000 or angle 1500 
Middleboro. ....| 70 ]............| 1200 | 1300 1800 || Aver... OP re Se 
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Serve Democracy’s Greatest Need 


America’s best talent should be dedicated to the training of the youth 
for citizenship. The National Education Association appreciates the efforts 
of its members to enlist in the educational army the strongest men and 
women in every locality. It ts recommended to our best young people that 
they consider the following advantages of the profession of teaching: 


1. Teaching pays. Besides ever-increasing financial compensation, the teaching pro- 
fession offers the highest social sanctions and rewards. 


2. Teaching is a growing profession. The Nation now requires the services of 
700,000 teachers. There is a strong demand that teachers be better trained. As training 
increases, the financial and social rewards likewise increase. 


3. Teaching offers a growing career. The well-trained teacher need have no fear 
of unemployment, but may look forward to increasing opportunities commensurate with 
added training and growth in personal fitness. 


4. Teaching offers mental and moral growth. The soundest mental and moral 
processes are involved in the making of good citizens. 


5. Teaching is building. The teacher shapes the unfolding life of childhood and 
radiates ideals and purposes that in the citizenship of tomorrow will become the fabric of 
an improved social structure. 


6. Teaching inspires high ideals. There is nothing nobler or more practical than to 
shape and to guide the ideals and practices of the young citizens who are soon to be the 
Nation’s responsible leaders. 


7. Teaching is service. Those who enter this high calling enjoy the spiritual devel- 
opment and true happiness that come from rendering real service to the Republic. 


8. Teaching insures big opportunities. With growth and inspiration come multiplied 
opportunities for self-improvement, for rearing the family in a wholesome atmosphere, 


and for living and building on life’s best side. 


g. Teaching is practical patriotism. Inspiring young citizens and directing problems 
of citizenship practice is a ministry essential to a democracy. 


10. Teaching is the profession of professions. Measured by the standards that make 
life genuinely rich and happy, teaching offers opportunities beyond those of other profes- 
sions. Teaching is the clearing-house of the past, the guide of the present, and the 
prophet of the future. It is therefore necessary that the Nation’s finest talents should be 
consecrated to public education upon which the perpetuity of American ideals and the 


salvation of the Republic depend. 
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Minneapolis Makes 
Good 


EFFIE. MACGREGOR 
s “¢ 
President of the Grade Teachers’ Section of the Minneapolis 


Teachers’ League, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INCE MAY, 1921, the Grade 

Teachers’ Section of the Minne- 
apolis Teachers’ League has been afhli- 
ated with the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This section now has over nine 
hundred active members. Its member- 
ship in the Association last July entitled 
it to two delegates to the meeting of 
the Representative Assembly, held in 
Des Moines. Its present membership 
allows a quota of five delegates with a 
fair prospect that growth in membership 
will increase the number of delegates to 
six by June 1, 1922. How to pay the 
expenses of these delegates to the Boston 
meeting next July was solved by a plan 
of codperation that has done much to 
familiarize Minneapolis people with the 
National Education Association. 

The women of Minneapolis have been 
working for some time for better movies. 
The proprietors of the Blue Mouse 
Motion Picture Theater have been co- 
operating in this movement. Certain 
motion picture distributors are also in- 
terested in promoting better pictures. 
From one of these companies was ob- 
tained a film—Our Mutual Friend— 
based on Dickens’ novel. ‘This picture, 
while not known as a best seller in the 
theatrical world, has real merit. Con- 
sequently, the Grade Teachers’ Section 
felt that it would be rendering a service 
to bring it to the attention of the public. 

A cooperative advertising campaign 
was therefore undertaken. The Wid- 
Gunning Company, which furnished the 
picture, supplied photographs, posters, 
and printed matter. The Blue Mouse 
Theater extended its house avenue of 
advertising. “The Minneapolis Journal, 
besides giving all the space needed for 
daily write-ups, conducted a prize essay 
contest on Our Mutual Friend, ofter- 
ing cash prizes to the extent of two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Much valuable publicity came from 
statements which each of the larger 
stores ran daily at the head of its main 
advertisements as follows: ““The Grade 
Teachers’ Section of the Minneapolis 
Teachers’ League invites you to see 
Charles Dickens’ masterpiece, Our 


Mutual Friend. This will be held at 


the Blue Mouse Theater, commencing 
Saturday, March +. Buy your tickets 
at our special booth on the main floor.” 
A feature of the advertising campaign 
was a telegram from Mr. Will H. 
Hays, director of the National Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors, expressing his appreciation 
of the efforts of the Grade Teachers’ 
Section to create an interest in better 
pictures. 

Tickets for adults were sold for 
fifty-five cents each—twenty cents for 
the Grade Teachers’ Section, thirty 
cents for the theater, and five cents war 
tax. Children’s tickets sold at twenty- 
two cents each—seven cents for the 
Grade Section, thirteen cents for the 
theater, and two cents war tax. We be- 
lieve that ten cents for children’s tickets 
would be a better arrangement. 

Through the showing of this picture 
the Grade Teachers’ Section has cleared 
$1618.49 with which to pay the expenses 
of delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly at Boston. The owners of the 
Blue Mouse Theater will send as their 
special representative to Boston, Miss 
Florence Gee, a member of the Grade 
Teachers’ Section. 


State Maintenance of 
Teachers in [raining 


NDER the terms of the Towner- 

Sterling bill it would be possible 
for a State to expend a portion of what- 
ever allotment it received for the train- 
ing of teachers in providing scholarships 
for qualified students in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. Dr. W. S. Hert- 
zog has recently published a monograph’ 
dealing with the general problem in- 
volved in this provision. After ex- 
amining the evidence afforded by other 
occupations which provide subsidized 
training for their recruits and consider- 
ing the arguments for and against the 
policy, Dr. Hertzog reaches the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. State subsidy for prospective teach- 
ers extends the policy of assistance [such 
as free tuition and textbooks] already 
adopted by central authority and pro- 
poses to attack vigorously the prevailing 
lack of sufficient preparation among 
teachers. 





‘Walter S. Hertzog; State Maintenance of 
Teachers in Training. Baltimore. Warwick 
and York, 1921. 133p. $1.60. 
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2. Trained teachers are more valuable 
than incompetent recruits because they 
are likely to teach longer as well gg 
more efficiently. Subsidy will attract 4 
sufficient number of candidates to allow 
selection of those who possess the best 
ability. State assistance will make it 
possible to prolong the training of many 
high-school graduates whose ability 
should be utilized by the State but whose 
economic conditions now compel them 
to give up further study. 

3. Aid in the form of scholarships 
offered in other fields of activity [army 
and navy service, the ministry, sciep- 
tific research, nursing, various industries, 
telephone service | has proved 
to be stimulating. 

+. Students selected for assistance in 
other fields have proved worthy of such 
aid. “They have been successful in school 
and in their chosen work. The State's 
need for teachers which results from 
its control of public education justifies 
assistance by the State without extend- 
ing the policy to other occupations. 

Dr. Herzog also offers the following 
detailed suggestions as to conditions that 
a subsidy law should meet: 

Scholarships shall be established worth 
at least $300 annually, in addition to 
free tuition, to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of students in the teacher-training 
institutions of the State for two years 
of protessional work. These scholarships 
shall be payable to the training institu- 
tions in semi-annual instalments upon the 
certificate of the president of the insti- 
tution that the conditions of the law 
have been fulfilled by the scholarship 
holders. 

Candidates for scholarships shall be 
graduates of three-year high-school 
courses or the equivalent. . . . Each 
must present a certificate of good health 

and be a resident of the State 
for one year and a citizen of the United 
States. They shall be selected by com- 
petitive examination under _ regulations 
adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Scholarship holders shall pledge them- 
selves to teach the next four years after 
completing the course in the public 
schools of the State or return a propor- 
tionate part of the money granted by the 
State for the years of service omitted. 
They shall pledge themselves to com- 
plete the course in the training school. 

For the proper performance of the 
pledge, the student shall give bond 
signed by a responsible property holder 
covering the entire sum of $600. 
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Ill health or failure to carry the work 
of the training school successfully will 
exempt the student from his pledge and 
the bondsman from liability. 
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The State should guarantee to the 
teacher [so trained] a salary equal to 
that paid for the same grade of prepara- 
tion in the best schools of the State. 
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ALL INQUIRIES relating to local ar- 
rangements for the Boston meeting 
should be addressed to Mr. E. V. B. 
Parke, Convention Manager, 15 Beacon 
Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. Re- 
quests for hotel reservations should be 
sent to Mr. Parke as early as possible. 
Thousands of rooms in private homes 
will also be available at reasonable prices. 
A table of hotel rates appears on another 
page of THE JOURNAL. 

RounpD TRIP RATES—The 
passenger associations have promised 
round trip rates of one and a half fares 
for the Boston meeting. ‘Tickets will be 
on sale in ample time for persons living 
in any part of the country to reach Bos- 
ton for the opening of the meeting. 
Tickets may be extended for two weeks 
after the convention closes by paying a 
fee of one dollar and depositing them 
with the ticket agent at Boston. 

An effort will be made to arrange 
summer excursion rates, good through 
October. West of the Mississippi River 
the excursion tickets would read to Bos- 
ton and east of the Mississippi they 
would read to resorts other than Boston. 
For example, members living east of the 
Mississippi River would purchase tickets 
to Marblehead—one of the Boston re- 
sort suburbs. 

Members wishing to take advantage 
of the special one and a half rate should 


railway 


ONE-WAY RATES TO BOSTON 


Pullman | 


City Fare Lower Berth 





San Francisco..... $119.93 $33.50 
Salt Lake City.... 


96.03 25.50 
66.82 19.50 
58.89 14.63 
Kansas City 56.36 14.63 


Memphis 52.65 14.63 
Birmingham 43.82 13.50 
Chicago 40.96 10.13 
Atlanta 39.37 12.38 
Detroit 33.08 50 
Pittsburgh 24.08 38 


Buffalo 17, .50 
Washington, D. C. 16.40 63 











+ 
secure Identification Certificates at once 
from their State Director or from Sec- 
retary J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C.; and 
should speak to local passenger agents 
sometime before the meeting to make 
sure that round trip tickets are on hand. 

EXPENSES OF DELEGATES from the 
Minnesota to the 
Association’s meeting in Boston will be 


various counties of 


paid through the codperation of business 
men, according to a plan which is being 
worked out by the Association’s State 
Director, Philip E. Carlson, and other 
educational leaders. An appeal was 
made to the county superintendent and 
county commissioner in every county. 
Twelve counties made arrangements 
immediately to pay $100 toward a dele- 
gate’s expenses and the movement prom- 
ises to be highly successful. 

Fietp Secretary HucGu S. MasIty 
recently spent over a week in Iowa, dur- 
ing which time he delivered twenty ad- 
dresses in twelve cities to teachers’ and 
civic organizations in support of the pro- 
gressive educational program being car- 
ried forward by the lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Official Meetings and Business Ses- 
Boston, July 3-8—EXECUTIVE 
ComMMITTEE—2:00 o’clock Saturday af- 
ternoon, July 1, to consider Secretary’s 
report, prepare a financial report for 
Board of Directors, and to transact other 
business. 

Boarp oF Directrors—10:30 o'clock 
Monday forenoon, July 3, to consider 
report of Executive Committee, Secre- 
atry’s report, and to prepare recom- 
mendations for the Representative As- 
sembly ; other business. 

DELEGATES BY STaTES—5:00 o'clock 
Monday evening, July 3, delegates of 
each State to meet to elect a member of 
the Nominating Committee, a member 
of the Resolutions Committee, a mem- 
ber of the Credentials Committee, and a 
member of the Necrology Committee. 

CoMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS—10 :00 
o'clock Monday evening, July 3, to meet, 
organize, and arrange for handling cre- 


sions, 


dentials of delegates; to prepare a report 
for the Representative Assembly. 

CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—10 :00 
o’clock Monday evening, July 3, to meet 
organize, arrange for considering recom 
mendations and decide on plans for re 
port to Representative Assembly. 

CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
9:00 o’clock Wednesday forenoon, July 
5, to meet, organize, place in nomination 
names for the various offices in the asso 
ciation and to prepare the report for the 
business session. 

CoMMITTEE ON NeEcrRoLoGyY—5:00 
o'clock Wednesday afternoon, July 5, to 
meet, organize, and decide on policies 
and plans for the year. 

Boarp oF Direcrors (Nrew)—2:00 
o'clock Friday afternoon, July 7, to ar- 
range to put into effect the action taken 
by the Representative Assembly; new 
business. 

Boarp oF TrusteEs—4:00 o'clock 
Friday afternoon, July 7, annual meet- 
ing; regular meeting. 

Tue REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY—9 
to 12 o’clock Wednesday forenoon, July 
5, first business session; presentation of 
committee reports; action on reports; 
passing on credentials of delegates. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY—9 
to 12 o’clock Thursday forenoon, July 6, 
second business session; presentation of 
committee reports; action on reports. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY—9 
to 12 o'clock Friday forenoon, July 7, 
third business session; report of Execu- 
tive Committee; report of Trustees; 
Secretary’s report; resolutions; election 
of officers; other business. 

A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED DE- 
SCRIPTIVE BOOKLET on Washington, 
D. C., may be had free by writing to 
Mr. W. B. Calloway, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore, Maryland, asking for the 
Guide to Washington. ‘Teachers of 
geography and persons who expect to 
pass through Washington on their way 
to the Boston meeting will find this 
booklet highly useful. 

AUTOMOBILES will be used by many 
educators who plan to attend the Boston 
meeting. Several parties have expressed 
a desire for organized post-conference 
automobile trips through New England. 
Efforts are being made to provide for 
such trips under expert leadership. Per- 
sons interested in this feature of the 
meeting may address Automobile De- 
partment, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

THE ADVERTISING PAGES should be 


read carefully by all members. Persons 
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‘xpecting to attend the Boston meeting 
will be especially interested in the an- 
and summer- 


nouncements of tours 


schools which appear in the advertising 
section of this number. 
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HoNnorRABLE CHANNING H. Cox, 
governor of Massachusetts, will address 
the meeting of the National Education 
Association on the evening of July 3. 


IN THE FIELD 





of in te te ttt tt a te 


THe New Mexico EpucaTionaL 
AssociATION has employed a full-time 
secretary. Superintendent J. W. Con- 
way, of Tularosa, begins work on May 
15 at an annual salary of $3600 and 
traveling expenses. 

ANOTHER FULL-TIME SECRETARY for 
a State education association has been 
added to the rapidly growing list of such 
officers. Superintendent C. J. Coltrane, 
of the Roanoke Rapids (North Caro- 
lina) schools, will give his full time to 
the work of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Assembly, beginning July 1, at an 
annual salary of $4,000 a year. 

THe Onto TEACHERS’ PENSION 
System, which experts consider one of 
the soundest pension systems in existence, 
has been attacked. It is understood that 
the constitutionality of the law will be 
tested and that there is a possibility of 
an initiative petition demanding its re- 
peal. The General Assembly refused to 
repeal the law in 1921. It is unthink- 
able that the Assembly can be coerced by 
the enemies of public education into re- 
pealing it now, or that the people of 
Ohio can be so misled and misinformed 
as to repeal by popular vote a measure 
of such great importance to the welfare 
of the children of the State. 

‘THE GRADED LIsT of books for schools, 
prepared by a committee of the National 
Education Association, is soon to be pub- 
lished. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the American Library Association, 78 
East Washington Street, Chicago, which 
has undertaken to publish the list. 

A MONTHLY LETTER, prepared by 
Superintendent Frank Cody, is issued 
for the purpose of acquainting the people 
of Detroit with their schools. The issue 
for March, 1922, shows graphically the 
growth of the city and its schools and 
gives reasons why more money is neces- 
sary. 

THe 437 TEACHERS of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, have had a hundred per cent 
membership in local, State, and National 
Associations since the fall of 1920. 
They have worked most effectively in 


favor of the county-unit bill in Missouri 
and in behalf of the Towner-Sterling 
bill now before Congress. 

Mr. Georce L. CANNON, of the 
University of Denver, who became a 
member of the Association in 1895, died 
February 15, 1922. Mr. Cannon was 
a well-known teacher and specialist in 
geology. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS were completed 
in Minnesota for 1921 at an investment 
of $9,000,000. Buildings are now in 
process of construction or under con- 
tract for $11,000,000. Plans of other 
buildings are being considered and proj- 
ects are considered for raising funds 
representing an additional program of 
school construction of $10,000,000. 

Miss BertHa W. CHESNEY, presi- 
dent of the Tacoma (Washington) 














May, 1922 











Grade ‘Teachers’ Association, reports 
that committees of grade teachers are 
working with committees of Principals 
in framing the new course of study, 

Mr. THomas R. Cove, now assist. 
ant superintendent of the Seattle schools, 
has been elected to succeed Superintend. 
ent Frank B. Cooper, whose resignation 
takes effect on August 1, 1922. Seattle 
with a population of 315,652 now ranks 
twentieth among the largest cities of the 
United States. 

Dr. Dwicut B. WALDO, for eighteen 
vears president of the Western State 
Normal School at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, has accepted the presidency of the 
Bellingham (Washington) State Nor. 
mal School, to succeed Dr. G. W. Nash, 
who after more than seven years of sery- 
ice in that position has resigned to be- 
come head of the Congregational Foun- 
dation for Education, with headquarters 
in Chicago. Dr. Waldo is chairman of 
the Association’s committee on Salaries, 
Tenure, and Pensions. 

AN AUTOMOBILE PARTY, including the 
following Nebraska educators, will at- 
tend the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Boston in July: Mr. 
W. H. Martin, superintendent of 
schools, Fairbury; Mr. E. E. Stone, 
principal of the junior high school, Fair- 


bury; Mr. L. M. Moody, teacher of 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


(A poem for Memorial Day) 


Lieutenant-Colonel John McCrae, M. D. 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 


Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


(From the author’s “In Flanders Fields and Other Poems.” 
Written while the second battle of Ypres was in progress. 


York. 1919. 
his life in the war.) 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
Dr. McCrae lost 
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yocational guidance, Fairbury; Mr. A. 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Beatrice, and Mr. L. R. Gregory, su- 
perintendent of schools, Tecumseh. 

CONSTRUCTIVE AIDs in school library 
work ‘is a list of valuable helps which 
teachers may have free by writing to the 
American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of city and 
county superintendents, school princi- 
pals, and high school teachers was held 
at the University of Minnesota, April 
11-15, under the joint auspices of the 
State Department of Education and the 
College of Education. 

Cotorapo STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE, Greeley, Colorado, reports an en- 
rolment of 2087 in its 1921 Summer 
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1315 in the 
1920, which makes that institution rank 
thirteenth 
leges in order of summer-school enrol- 
ment. 

THe SANTA Cara. (California) 
County Teachers’ Association will be 


School as compared with 


among universities and col- 


represented at the Boston meeting by 
Miss Cecelia Carmichael, of San Jose. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHE- 
MATICS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION is 
the subject of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1921, No. 32. It is a 
seventy-two page summary of the five- 
the National 
Mathematical Require- 
It can be purchased from the 


hundred page report by 
Committee on 
ments. 


Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
Washington, 


Office, 


ment Printing 













A—AMERICAN PLAN E-—EvuROPEAN PLAN 





Name Street 



















Beach Street 
307 Huntington Ave. 


E—United States Hotel 

| E—Priscilla Hotel.... 

| A—Winthrop Arms Hotel 
E—The Hotel Bellevue 
E—The Copley-Plaza Hotel 







Beacon Street 
Copley Square, Dart- 
mouth Street 

83 Court Street 
Court St. 

| Commonwealth Ave.. 
Commonwealth Ave.. 
Wash. and Avery Sts. 
Boylston St. 
Copley Square 






E—The Crawford House 
E—Young's Hotel.. 
A—The Hotel Vendome 
E—The Hotel Vendome 
E—Hotel Avery 
E—Hotel Brunswick 
E—Hotel Westminster. 
E—Hotel Princeton 













1277 Commonwealth 


Avenue. 
A—Hotel Beaconsfield 1731 Beacon Street 
E—The Lenox Hotel Boylston and Exeter 


Streets 
Dartmouth and New- 

berry Streets 
Charlesgate West.. 
56 Hanover Street 
1661 Beacon Street 


E—Hotel Victoria... 


| E—Hotel Canterbury 

| E—The American House 
A—The Winthrop... 
E—The Hotel Kenmore 

—The Franklin Sq. Hotel 

E—The Charlesgate. 

E—The Buckminster. 

E—Essex Hotel... 








11 E. Newton Street. . 
535 Beacon Street 
645 Beacon Street 
Atlantic Avenue and 


& 


Essex Street 
455 Columbus Ave.... 
Fremont and School 
Streets : 
420 Commonwealth 
} Avenue wis 
Washington Street... 
Brookline, Mass...... 
390 Commonwealth 
Avenue . 
Brattle Street. 
Boylston and Tremont 


E—The Savoy... 
E—Parker House. 










E—Somerset Hotel... 


E—Adams House 
E—Hampton Court 
E—The Hotel Puritan. 











E—The Quincy... 


E—Hotel Touraine. .. 


o 
© 
S 
3 
D 
_ 
4 
ta] 
oO 
fond 


Stress. ...... 
E—The Garrison Hall Hotel 
E—Hotel Brewster. . 


19 Boylston Street... 


Winthrop Highlands. .| 


HOTEL RATES—BOSTON MEETING | 


For one | For two 


| 
Min. |Max. Min. 


| 


| 


Min. | Max. Min. | Max. 
| | | 
$2 .00'$3 .00 $3 .50| $5.00! $3.50|$5.00 $4.50|$6.50 | 
| 2.75] 3.00) 4.00} 5.00 | 
4.50 5.00) 4.50] 4.50) 5.50] 7.00) 6.00] 7.00 | 
3.00 4.00} 6.00, 4.00!) 5.00; 7.00)10.00 
| 
; 5.00] 9.00) 8.00|12.00 
1.50 | 3.00 | 2 50 4.00 | 
2.00 | 4.00 || 3.50 5.50 
|| 7.00) 13.00 
3.00 4.50 | 
5.00} 6.00 
| 2.50} 3.00] 5.00] 6.00), 4.00] 5.00) 6.00] 8.00 
2.00) 2.50) 4.00} 5.00) 3.50} 5.00} 7.00 
1.50| 2.50 3.50} 4.00 3.00 4.50) 5.00 
3.50 5.00 
3.00, 3.50 4.00} 5.00 3.50} 5.00; 5.00} 8.00 
| | | 
3.00 5.00 4.00 6.00 
3.00 4.00 | 
2.00 4.00 5.00 | 
3.00] 5.00] 5.50] 9.00 jet | 
| 8.00] 10.00] 5.00). 6.00 | 
1.00, 1.00 2.50 .| 2.00 | 
3.00] | 4.00 | 
2.50 4.00) 3.00 5.00 





| 2.50) 3.50) 5.06] 6.00), 4.00) 5.00) 7.00) 8.00 


| 2.50, 3.50, 4.00] 5.00]) 3.50] 5.50) 5.50] 8.00 


|} 1.00) 2.50) 2.00] 3.00}) 3.50) 4.50) | 








RATES BY THE DAY 

















Rooms without 


Rooms with | 
private bath 


private bath 





For one For two 


persons 


person | persons 








| 
person | 
| | = | 


Max. 






































tN 


00} 3.00) 2.50) 4.00 








| 4.00 5.00} 5.00} 7.00) 6.00) 8.00 
2.00| 3.00] 3.50] 5.001, 4.00] 5.50| 6.00] 7.50 


2.50 ; 4.00; 5.00... 6.00 













3.50 5.50}, 5.00] 7.00) 7.50/10.00 | 
7 Ee 2.00 
2.00]... 3.00 2.50| 3 | 3.50} 4.00 
| 





A: <n 
port may be had free of charge by apply 
ing to the chairman, Mr. J. W. Young, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 


for ten cents. The complete re 


‘THAT LARGE CLASSES prevail in Eng 
land and Wales is shown by the follow- 
ing figures for the year ended March 31, 
1920, when 31,000 classes in England 
and Wales contained 50-59 pupils and 
nearly 7000 classes contained 60 or more 
pupils. 


TORM LAKE’S 
MENT—Storm 


It has cut the wages of all teachers 


RETRENCH- 
Lake is retrench- 
ing. 
below the grade of principal and dis- 
continued the kindergarten. 

It is a poor system of retrenchment. 
Somewhat like paint the 
barn or keep a shed for the machinery 
or pay a lawyer to draw a will or an 
extra price for tested seed corn. Cut- 
ting down teachers’ wages and abolish- 
ing kindergartens is not retrenchment. 
On the contrary it is extravagance. 


refusing to 


In the first place teachers’ wages are 
still low comparatively—that is, the 
wage of the average teacher. Recently a 
girl who has been teaching a dozen 
years as a kindergartner was offered a 
superintendency at approximately $2500 
a year. She has spent her summers and 
her money taking special courses. She 
had been successful in her work, so much 
so that she was offered a selective posi- 
tion in a large city. To her it seemed 
like the limit of success. But is $2500 
a year any great success in commercial 
life and labor? Then why should it 
loom so high to a teacher? 

A teacher paid $1200 a year in the 
grades is considered well paid in many 
communities. But is $1200 a year good 
pay for a woman who has qualified as 
excellent in her profession and has spent 
vears in practical application of that 
which had cost her years of time and 
many hundreds of dollars to gain? 

In the place good 
gravitate toward good pay. 


teachers 
Cheap com- 
munities must take cheap teachers. That 
is not economy or retrenchment. It is 
simply a foolish extravagance. 

Thirdly, my brethren, and lastly the 
average man’s school tax is less than his 
cigar bill. The average man’s school 
tax is less than his dues at the country 
club. It costs him—this average man— 
more to belong to the Rotary Club than 
his school taxes amount to. Storm Lake 
is not retrenching. Storm Lake is 
wasting an opportunity.—Marshalltown 
(lowa) Times Republican, March 27, 
1922. 
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Salaries of Elementary Teachers 1921-22 | 


The figures here given are the median salaries actually being paid—not possible maxima. 
State receive salaries equal to or above the median, and fifty per cent receive salaries equal to cr below the median. 
medians given were calculated froma distribution of salaries grouped in one-hundred-dollar intervals. 
pared by the Research Department of the National Education Association from data of the United States Bureau of 
Education. Two questionnaires were sent out by the Bureau; one to all cities over 2500, the other to all rural communj- 

Replies were received from 1444 or sixty per cent of the 2404 cities of 2500 population and over. 

cent of the counties and other rural units of the country replied. The medians for cities are the actual medians; the 

* Indicates that reports were too few to be repre- 


ties. 


medians for rural groups are medians of the various State medians. 


sentative. Indicates that figures are approximate. t Indicates that war bonus of $240 a year was not included. 
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States and 





Schools in Cities 






































other units 
Over 25,000 to 
| 100,000 100,000 
See ae) 
! “ 3 

scene ues! SR — 
Laue ee SS os 5 eek 1848 1379 
fo ER: ne a | eee 
pO SS 2S eee | a ee ee 1675 
BEE OO SE re Cee eee 1102 
Cee Se es Sas 1879 1763 
EL eee tay Cees ee | 1891 1606 
a pe Se ety ee 1552 1416 
TT a Se on 9 am a ar 
District of Columbia... .......... | i ere 
PN x:i:c : SE hoa ees 0 da Serre ee 1202 
ey Le eee eee | 1451 927 
pO ee oe ae ree . te | Oe Lee eee 
ka REMIT oc'sn< <> 1y3 1320 
RT yo oe Tre Dc ahs 4 Fase 1516 
ne Ret SRE A AER. Eee Peg ae arn 1452 
I Ce ee es cles oot 1692 1615 
Patera alls sila vid sien os o's 1247 | 1156 
Pee ee, Seer eee ie Re Pe ee ae 
BRS OR eae Pane ree 1296 
oo . Be a, ON ns OP ae ee 1069 
BERSURCNEE. | ow ice noes 1589 1571 
Michigan. . Cw, Re 1733 1427 
Ro, ee BONGNS fT. canes taut 
ES 90 ote ee Bi wake Gukttod ctgbattapee oc cae 
po RES Ee eae | 1822 1335 
EE AOR ae PEEL yt 1 eee Se 
OS le Oo ee 1731 1482 
Na NE. (PE PS oe 
Dew seemepenre. ¢. 2... ees Bebb, 1323 
PN ng ices. 6 ary 20 aiei'e 1631 1588 
PI So ir 2 ae Tce ies eee Brain wo eve 
6 ER Ar ee ee 2600t | 1339 
eT ee, Senne, SR uaa. 1206 
tt SS a Ss Fe ene 
i Ser a 1756 | 1484 
ey TE Se, eer 1630 
A Sale og LN RS Eee ary Pee OOP e ea oe 
PURMOVIVOMER 6) Ud Cocos 8 1966 1244 
ee UI. Sc ad PGs eee ss 1722 1351 
ED ES a ere Fe aieseaeacn'e ah 1167 
Ns egy La, AES nee 1413 
SI 5. Oe Nt a BR a la 1096 
Nha aga ale aden ia ik eRe tana 1520 1215 
| ARAMA Ate to) Sere a ee he ee rere 
Oe ee ee eee, See) Dee See 
ee ere See eo 1190 1062 
ENR, SS... 6 ke eee 1780 1544 
NS OO LOE OR SE ne 1415 
SESE eT ere er |. 2293 | 1371 
CI A Sth aaa cc 0 Fi bn chapels oes 60008 clo Eaa's y sieh's 














Fifty per cent of the teachers of q 


The 
The table was pre- 


Over forty per 
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Schools in Rural Communities 
Villages | Country | Consoli- 
10,000 to | 2500to (|and towns, schools, 2-teacher | 1-teacher | dated 
25,000 10,000 3 or more | 3 or more schools schools schools 
teachers teachers 
Se Le 28 Bo 2 Bee as oe 10 
1241 | 1097 1010 | 388 | 877 | 774 987 
926 860 742 465 418 | 419 | 735 
1593 1414 1369 1300 1269 1243 650* 
926 | 792 642 696 552 428 550 
1636 | 1404 1386 1383 1323 1257 | 13590 
1349 1214 1147 1117 1023 874 1115 
1412 1248 1260 1050* 1062 931 1182 
“ees nae 975 1010 650* 729 689 700" 
Ce a a koe a Rea, ma 1... 309 | 892 
796+ | 845 691 548 413 300 644 
1479 1305 1335 1178 1047 918 1150° 
1154 1032 044 885 | 872 781 | 971 
1185 1112 993 913 873 861 984 
1230 | 1086 996 950 940 768 1064 
1214 | 991 1011 974 880 731 | 1046 
902 | 882 667 571 550 463 720 
941¢ 948 976 | 866 719 659 775 
1070 | 775 912 682 707s 595 754° 
en a: a 990 845 763 696 950* 
1350 1180 1126 517 475 391 695 
1189 1245 1064 | 779 239 832 | 1290 
1155 | 1255 1040 1015 913. | 845 1109 
929 | 924 842 395 404 328 626 
Te Se aes 925 818 900 613 594 600 
1638s 1455 1265 950* 1112 966 1233* 
1214 1218 986 1120 989 869 998 
oe, ae 1436 he ee 1167 988 1550* 
1183 952 942 750* 908* 718 775* 
1419 1348 1406 1252 1086 1011 1225 
1297 1270 1172 1187 1086 1084 1258 
1339 1220 1232 1200 | 983 ss3. | (1140 
1071 1003 581 555 | 467 283.4 735 
ei Oe Pees ae 1395 | 1129 1036 867 1167 
1194 1016 1031 993 952 878 1047- 
1227 | 1065 989i 985 929 826 991 
1237. | 1128 1066 1044 | 972 862 | 1300* 
1130 1029 992 881 | 735 655 831 
1293 864 1125* 758* 888* 786* 1133* 
1155 911 925 673 676 396 770 
1245 | 1268 1184 1175* | 1129 928 1204 
Pie 2. 692 858 | 431 | 420 365 970 
965 | 924 934 792 | 724 671 766 
re | 1118 1182 | 854 875 844 1231 
1013 | 866 865 750 743 674 863 
989 832 747 —«| 545 448 385 755 
1430 1288 1241 1280 1136 1104 1260 
1125 1021 1108 764 723 574 | 979 
1273 1167 1092 1085 1008 857 | 1087 
1396 1484 1120 1100* 1035* 755 | i 
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Cantilever 


Stores 
Cut this out for reference 








Akron-11 Orpheum Arcade ay) 
© Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop-15 N.PearlSt. 
‘Altoona-Bendheim s, 1302—11th Ave. iY 
Masbury Purk- est Shoe Co. ; 
Atianta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.-Dusenbury Co. 
Austin-Car! H. Mueller 
Baltimore-325 No. Charies St. 

Battle Creek—-Bahiman's Bootery 
Bay City-D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham-219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport- W._K. Mollan 
Brooklyn-414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo-630 Main St. 
Butte-Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids-The Killian Co. 
Charleston-J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte-221 Piedmont Bidg. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
4750 Sher — oC (Room 214) 
ncinnati-The McA Ipin Co. 
Canc an}_Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av, 
Columbia, S. C.— W atson Shoe Co. 
Dallas-Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport-R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton-The Rike- Kumler Co. 
Denver-—224 Foster Bidg. 
Des Moines-W. L. White Shoe Co 
Detroit-T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave, 
Easton-H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St, 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
El Paso-Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie-Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River-D. F. Sullivan 
Fitechburg—-W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main 8t. 
Fort Dodge-Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Feltlm an’s 
Grand Rapids— Herpolsheimer Co, 
Greenville, S. C.-Pollock's 
Hagerstown-Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford-86 Pratt St 
Houston-Clay ton's, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.-McMahon-Dieh! 
Indianapolis-L. 8. Ayers & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville-Go Iden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Ben nett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City , Mo.-300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston-E. ‘T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville-Spen ce Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frevy’s, 3 E King St. 
Lansing-F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln-Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock-Poe Shoe Co. 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Loulsville-Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell-The Bon Marche 
Mason City-Woodruff Shoe Co. 
MeKeesport-Wm F. Sullivan 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Store 
Montgomery—Campbel!l Shoe Co, 
Morristown-G. W. Melick 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville-J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark-897 Broad St. (Opp. City Hall) 
New Britain-—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St, (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—-109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle- Ware's 
New York-22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—-Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha-1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket-Evans & Young 
Peoria-Lehman_ Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300, Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh-The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey's, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—-Palmer Shoe Co 
Poughkeepsie—-Louis Schonberger 
Providence-The Boston Store 
Reading-Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester-148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goes chel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis-516 Arcade Bidg., Opp. P.O 
St. Paul--5th & Cedar Sts. 
Salt Lake City- Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio-Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Francisco-Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Savannah-Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady-Patton & Hall 
Seattle-Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City-The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend-Ellsworth Store 
Spokane-The Crescent 
Sringteld. 7. bf ilehets 
sid, Mass.— For & Wallace 
Stamford L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse-136 S. Salina St. 
Fee 608 we Bldg. 

erre Haute—Otto Hornu: 
Toledo-LaSalle & Koch Co. - 
Trenton-H M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa-Lyons Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104, Foster Bldg. 
Waco-Davis-Smith Booterie 
Waltham—-Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington-1319 F St. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre-M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—-W. C. Wright & Co. 
Worcester-J. C. MacInnes Co. 
— okie Shoe Co. 

ers-Louis Klein, 22 N 
gork-The Bon Ton reetene 
oungstown—-B. McManus Co 
Zanesville~J. B. Hunter Co. 


Agenctes tn 2365 other cittes 
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Girlish Grace 
is Impossible if 
‘Your Feet are Bound 


ANTILEVER SHOES, with their flexible arches, 

give your feet a new freedom that will reflect 

itself in your posture and walk. In every move 
you make on your feet, they will help you, whether you 
are playing with baby, reaching for something on a 
shelf, dusting pictures, getting in a car, or shopping. 
In Cantilevers, you have a gentle, flexible arch support 
that permits your feet to exercise and strengthen, Canti- 
lever Shoe arches are flexible like your own arches. 
They aid the circulation of your blood. In them you will 
walk with more grace and perform your pleasures and 
duties with an unhampered freedom that will increase 
your tirelessness (your vitality) and change everyday 
activities into beneficial exercise. 

In ordinary shoes, with their stiff, unyielding arches hin 
stiffened. ‘The muscles of your body as well as your 
feet are strained. “Weak foot” develops and you can- 
not walk with natural grace. Slowly the marring marks 
of age creep in. Age is manifested by impaired circu- 
lation and lack of flexibility. Youth is elastic—supple. 
The choice is yours whether people read the signs of 
age or the freshness of youth in your face. 

Play golf or tennis, dance, or do calisthenics if you wish, 
but don’t offset the beneficial effects of such exercise by 
wearing shoes with stiff, unyielding arches when you 
are walking, standing, or working. In Cantilevers you 
will find supreme comfort, support that permits helpful 
foot exercise with every step, low heels wedged to make 
you walk correctly, natural lines, and room for the toes. 
These special features have not taken away from their 
trim appearance. They are finely made of splendid 
materials and are reasonably priced. 


7 Z al lines, your whole bearing is unconsciously ‘ 
and unnatural lines, yo g c } a] r dys 


Shoes that do not 
bear the Cantilever 
trade-mark are not 
Cantilever Shoes. 
Avoid substitution. 
Cantilevers are sold 
everywhere — but by 
only one dealer in 
each city, except New 
York. Cantilevers, 
wherever sold, are 
properly fitted by ex- 
perienced men. If 
none of the dealers 
listed at the left is 


near you write the 
manufacturers, Morse 
& Burt Co., 10 Carl- 
ton <Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the address 
of a nearby dealer 
and an_ interesting 
booklet about com- 
fortable shoes. If 
you forget your deal- 
er’s address, phone 
“Tel-U-W here” in 
the larger cities and 
they wili tell you 
where, 


antilever 
Shoe 
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Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 


Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities, and prominent 
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Advertising to Advertisers 


TO PROSPECTIVE ADVERTI 


In glancing through this directory of advertisers you will find some of the largest and most representative firms in America. 
They and their advertising agencies picked THE JOURNAL because of their confidence,in its ability to penetrate better into 





SERS: 








the buying power of the schools and colleges throughout this broad country of ours. 


Many are old friends. 


yields the largest number of sales per dollar invested.’’ 


Acid Phosphates | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | 
Blackboards (Slate) 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Book-Mending 

Frick & Co., E. W. 
Book Publishers 
American Book Co. 
Appleton & Co., D. 
Hema a7 & Co., F. E. 
Ginn & Co. 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Palmer Co., A. N. 
Quarrie & Co., W. F. 
Rand McNally & Co. 


McConnell Map Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 


Costumes 


Phonograph Records 
Health Builders. 

Pianos 
Jackson Piano Co. 
Miessner Piano Co. 

Pictures 
Co. 

Playground Apparatus 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., 

Printers 
Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 


Perry Pictures 


Fred. 


Projection Machines 
Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector Co, 
De Vry Corporation. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


They have been with us since THE JOURNAL began, because as one of them said, ‘THE JOURNAL 
THAT’S THE REASON. 


READ THE ~© ADVERTISEMENTS 


There are two more pages of advertising in this issue than in April! 


WATCH JUNE! 


Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education. 

Clark University. 

Cornell University. 

Emerson College of Oratory. 


| George Washington Univ. 


Harvard Medical School. 

Harvard University. 

Iyceum Arts Conservatory. 

Mass. Inst. of Technology. 

National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College. 


N.H. Normal School of Gym, 


New York University. 
Northwestern University. 
Pestalozzi-Froebel T. College. 
Research University. 
Elementary and Home Edu. 
Simmons College. 

Temple University. 
University of Chicago. 
University of Iowa. 
University of Minnesota. 








Steel and Wood Doors 
Wilson 





Corn.,. }..G. 
Steel Lockers 
Medart Mfg., 


Summer Employment 


Compton & Co., F. E. 
Quarrie & Co., W. F 
Summer Schools 

Bates College. 

Boston University. 

Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education, 

Clark University. 

Cornell University. 

Emerson College of Oratory. 

George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Harvard Medical School. 

Harvard University. 

Lyceum Arts Conservatory. 


Ired. 





Massachusetts Institute of 


Day, Joseph P. as 
Technology. 


School Supplies 


University of Vermont. 


University of Virginia. 


| Property for Sale 
Dissecting Instruments | 






































Womans Press. 

World Book Co. 
Charts 

Schoultz & Co., Fritz 
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SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER 
TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with a Wonderful 


Now As Never Before 


Store of New Knowledge and Experience and 
You Need a Nice Bank Account 
ACCURATE HISTORY MAPS 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. 
They say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in your relationship to the parents, and more 
appreciative of the limited opportunity of the average 
child in his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who 


closed their school year all tired out and looked forward 
The World War has brought HISTORY before to a summer spent fighting the high cost of living have 


the public forcibly. It is as important to know enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why not you? 
| WHERE an important event happened as to li 
know it happened at all. Get McCONNELL- 








_ you’re between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, 
ambitious to do big things, free to travel extensively, and have 
two years’ normal school or college training, combined with three 


‘ oO . Bas r 4 TA or more years of te aching experience, we would like to tell you 
MADE MAPS and see W HERE. about this work of our It’s so different from school work that 
it offers complete change and a profitable happy vacation. 

Ancient and Classical 42 Maps Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; 

some of them made over $1,000 during the vacation period and 

Medizev al and M oder n. — 44 Maps the average was better than $50.00 a week—33% of them were 

offered permanent positions in September and are with us today. 

U nited States Histor Vu ceee 58 Maps Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious man, 

actually interested in working hard for big returns and willing to 

r : ae spend the whol atio t s. Good health is ‘ ntial 
We make our own maps and sell direct to the | _ en eae Arent Pride r 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 

schools. | Give your age and any other information that will help make 


your application stand out from the mass. Remember that first 
preference will be given to those who can start earliest and work 
longest. 


We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with every- 
thing needed, free of charge, and pay all railroad fare as they 
McCONNELL MAP COMPA N y | move from point to point throughout the summer 
A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected, 
213 Institute Place 


for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting 
started and learning the business, and every one will be given an 
‘ . : opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week 
Chicago Illinois ’ 
Write! Find out if you are qualified 


Give approximate date for beginning work Address, Dept. 17, 
S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, I1! 














The Only Piano I Guarantee 


The one and only piano in which I am actively interested is the Mono- 
gram “Baby Upright’’ Supreme. The Monogram is my latest improved 
school piano, and the only piano I guarantee. Make sure you specify 
the name of the piano—Monogram—when you send in your order. 


Monogram—W. O. M.—W. Otto Miessner—that association will help you remember. 
Every genuine Monogram bears my personal Monogram imprinted on the fallboard and cast 


into the full iron plate. 
W. OTTO MIESSNER 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 228 3rd Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


al ] MigessNER Piano Co.,... : ; wey SHRBR 
Te 228 3rd St., Milwaukee. 
i ie ~ e » + “ . 
~ - I Please send your free 32-page book “Ways to Raise 
I Money for a School Piano’’; also the Monogram catalog 
{ and details of your special 10-day trial offer to schools. 





l Name 


~2 2 a | 
. 6 in ak ag ates re 


I Position 


| Address_- 
' 


Hei ht School 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL Bi eigen 


More than 200 courses in the following fields: 


July 10—August 19, 1922 et aaa 


History and Philosophy English 
————— Methodology —- Foreign Languages 
Elementary Education atin 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION Junior High Schools Geography and Geology 
Anthropology French Mathematics Commercial Education Government 
Architecture Geology Medical Sciences Psychology and Measure- History | 
Astronomy German Music ments Mathematics 
Botany Government Philosophy Administration Philosophy and Psychology 
Chemistry Greek Physical Education Supervision P hysics 
Economics History Physics Research Sociology 
Education Horticulture Psychology , Art Commercial Subjects— 
Engineering Sciences Italian Public Speaking Music Accounting 
English Latin Social Ethics Home Economics Advertising and Marketing 
Fine Arts Spanish Domestic Art 3usiness Law 


’ Economics 
DEGREES Collegiate Subjects, graduate + aaa oe 


Credit can be obtained towards the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Associate and undergraduate— Foreien Trad 
in Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, Master of Education, and A oreign ade 
Biology Management 


Doctor of Education. 2 d i 
Chemistry Retail Selling 
DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Freshman Dormitories—Gore, Standish, and Smith Halls—will be re- 
served for Summer School students. Rooms and board will be offered at 


Special Features— 


Conference Course on Administration 
Conferences for Primary and Kindergarten Supervisors 
Lectures on Education and International Peace 


The detailed announcement of the Summer School, giving full informa- Lectures on New York City, with excursions 
tion regarding courses, fees, academic credit, dormitories, historical and 


industrial excursions, public readings and lectures, etc., will be mailed On the Campus at University Heights an ideal sum- 
upon application to “dedi ‘ 

mer resort—moderate living expenses—write for a 
complete bulletin. 


moderate rates. 


The Director of the Summer School 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, Director of the Summer School 


19 University Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. New York University, 32 Waverly Place, New York City 


| rT i i 
The Summer Quarter | | Boston University 





August 23, 1922 


The Summer Session of 1922 will open on Registration Day, July 
10, and continue for six weeks, closing August 23, 1922. Courses 


Courses are the Same in educational | will be offered to meet the needs of the following Classes of Students: 


} Teachers, School Superintendents, and other School Officers. Uni- 

a x : : . : | versity Students, Graduates, and Undergraduates. Business Men 

and credit value as those offered in and Persons Preparing for a Business Career. Other Qualified 
| S$tudents. 

other quarters of the year. Instruction in these courses will be given by members of the 

faculties of the College of Liberal Arts, the College of Business 

Administration, the School of Education, the School of Religious 


. J : Education, and the College of Secretarial Science. Credit for the 
The colleges, the graduate schools, and the profes- degree of A. M. in Boston University may be gained in certain of 


the following courses. 
Courses Leading to Credit for the Degrees of A. B. or S. B. Will Be 
Scicnce, Commerce and Administration, Education, _ Given in the Following Subjects: 
arog. =H A ; hi. Architecture Drawing French Mathematics Psychology 
Law, Divinity, Medicine, Social Service Adminis- | Biology Economics German Music Sociology 

; | Chemistry Education History Philosophy Spanish 
tration. Drama English Latin Physics Vocational 
Courses Leading to Credit for the Degree of B. B. A.: Guidance 
Golf Accounting Finance Advertising 
. Business Method Foreign Trade Business English 
tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks and Lake Economics Geography Salesmanship 
ae exgl , 3 | | Courses Leading to Credit for the Degree of B.S. in Ed.: 
Michigan within walking distance. | Elementary Education Educational Psychology 
4 : School Organization and Ad- Psychology ‘Testing in -Educa- 
Students may register for either term or both. ministration tion 
Teaching of English Teaching of Mathematics 

Courses Leading to Credit for the Degrees of B. R. E. or M.R. E.: 

1Ist Term—June 19—July 26 Biblical History and Literature Observation and Demonstration 


Organization and Administra- Work in Vacation Schools 
2nd Term—July 27—Sept. 1 tion of Religious Education Pageantry 


pe Elementary Religious Education 
Write for complete announcement Courses Leading to Credit for the Degree of B.S. S.: 
Elementary Shorthand Methods in Shorthand 
Elementary Typewriting Methods in Typewriting 
and in other subjects to be announced later. 
An unusual opportunity for enjoyable and profitable summer 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | study. Advantages of great educational value in access to the 


libraries, museums, and collections of Greater Boston. Excursions 


BOX 627—FACULTY EXCHANGE to points of historical interest. Dormitories. 


For bulletin containing full information as to registration, fees, 


credits, etc., address: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
688 Boylston Street Boston 17, Massachusetts 


sional schools provide courses in Arts, Literature, 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
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Panorama of East-side Campus, with University Dam and Power-house 


- SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Six, five, or eleven weeks: First term, June 12 to July 21; second term, July 24 to August 25. 


Superior facilities for advanced study and research in many fields 


Integral part of University: About 450 elective courses, undergraduate and graduate—s5o courses in professional education, 
with special attention to work of superintendents, principals, and supervisors—Large corps of competent scholars, mostly 
from University’s own staff—Degrees conferred at convocation each term—Forty-odd modern buildings—First-class library, 
laboratory, and museum equipment—Dormitories for men and women—1ioo open lectures—Free outdoor dramatics weekly— 
Comfortable summer climate—Very moderate tuition and expenses. 





Six hundred graduate students, including 250 superintendents, registered last summer, with representatives from 35 
States and various foreign countries 


For catalogues, illustrated bulletins, and information address: UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR, 





Iowa City, lowa. 


University of Vermont 
SUMMER SESSION 


**The Coolest SUMMER SCHOOL 
East of the Rockties’’ 


July 10th to August 18th 
SUMMER SESSION 


OF THE Just following the N. E. A. at Boston 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | and Only Eight Hours by Train 








1922 
FIRST TERM: June 19 to July 29 Combine a trip to the summer meeting of the 
SECOND TERM: July 31 to September 2 | National Education Association with SUMMER 
Four hundred undergraduate and graduate courses SCHOOL, and an outing in the Green Mountains 
offered in the following schools and colleges: and on the shores of beautiful Lake Champlain. 
eas See Eeesiete, eet be Arts Courses will be offered in Art, Commercial 
College of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics. | Subjects, Administration, Elementary and Sec- 
College of Education. ondary Education, Psychology, English, French, 
—— of Dentistry. History, Home Economics, Latin, Mathematics, 
yee ' Cmess Vocal and Instrumental Music, Physical Training, 
Law School. Physiology and Hygiene, Social Science, Spanish, 
Graduate School. and Story Telling. 
Medical School. . . = 
Excellent recreational facilities —— parks, lakes, tennis For further information and descriptive catalog 
courts, pe athletic fields, — oo ye — con- address— 
certs, personally conducted tours, art galleries and libraries. - 7 
i For further information address a ean of the Sum- CREST OF SUMS OCOSE., 


mer Session or the Registrar, University of Minnesota, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Write Our Advertisers and Attend Summer Schools 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Summer Session 


Massac husetts 
Institute of 
Tec hnology 





In addition to regular courses offered by the 
Institute of Technology during the months of 
June, July, August, and September in Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Biology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, General Studies, etc., the Insti- 
tute offers in the Summer Session of 1922 


special courses for teachers. 
For information apply to 


Director of Summer Session, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSES 


ARE OFFERED at th HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL im ANATOMY, HISTOLOGY, EM- 
BRYOLOGY, ANATOMY of th NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, PHYSIOLOGY, BIOCHEMISTRY, 
BACTERIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, 
AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


Many of these courses are open to teachers of Biology and 
other qualified persons not graduates in Medicine. 


For information, address 


Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates, 
Harvard Medical School, 
240 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


) CLARK ( A 





@ 
© 
: MINNEAPOLIS 
> CHICAGO 33rd Year GLoBE BLpG. 
SEEROUET TiAkL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
iene ebiie Each Office Has the "isso 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All a 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
SPOKANE, WASH, 
CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE BLpc, 


BALTIMORE 
110E.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest 


COLUMBUS, O. 


FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration 











Excursions 








Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in Geography, 
History, Social Science, Psychology, Education, Eng- 
lish, and Modern Foreign Languages. 


An especially large and varied program of courses 
in Geography 
Public Lectures Entertainments 


Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty dollars, 
according to number of courses 


Write for Catalogue 





"Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing unusual opportunities 
to make your study this summer both profitable and 
enjoyable by combining needed summer recreation with 


work leading to degrees. 
SUMMER 
R a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


Cool Wooded Shores of Lake Michigan 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, 
lectures, dramatic performances—-and many other forms of 
wholesome recreation right on the campus. Organized excursions 
to leading industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 


The Summer Session includes The Graduate School, The Col- 
lege of Liberal Aris, School of Commerce, School of Education, 


School of Journalism, Law Schocl, School of Music, School of 
Speer h. 
Professional courses offered in the School of Education include: 
Curriculum of the Elementary High School Curriculum 
School Educational Measurements 
School Administration Methods of Teaching 
Principles of Secondary KEdu- English, History, 
cation Speech, Music, ete. 


The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. Faculty in- 
cludes Public School men of achievement 


Courses Begin June 26, 1922. 
Address WALTER Dita, Scort, President 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


405 University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 
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BOOKLET REQUEST 
Please send me a copy of the booklet illustrated 
here, describing ali details of the NORTHWEST- 
ERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION—both 
educational and recreational 


Name et! : aoe 


Full Address eee 


Er 


a 
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THE 


Summer Session 


June 19 to August 11 
1922 


Practical courses for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grade Teachers. Credit 
toward diploma. Dormitories on Col- 
lege Grounds. Observation in Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades of 
Public Schools and in the College 
Demonstration School where Project 
Method is used. Ideal recreations 
for Summer Students in Chicago. 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin and 
Book of Views. 


National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


36th Year Accredited 


Box 26 


2944 Michigan Blvd. Chicago 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS — June 26 to August 5, 1922 


TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Danc- 
ing Courses with MADELINE BURTNER 
HAZLITT, Assistant Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing. 

New Dormitory—new Gymnasium. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY 
and AUGUST for girls of nine years of age 
and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR. 


Established 1903 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Dept. J.N., 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PROJECT METHOD 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 20—-SUMMER SCHOOL — July 28. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
C.iasses inPROJECT METHOD 


3 Departments —1. Kindergarten, Il. Primary, II]. Playground 


Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location — Ac- 
credited. Address Registrar 


Box E, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 19 to July 29 (Six Weeks) 


GF ECIAL courses will be conducted in all 
branches of Dramatic Art, Music, Public 
School Music and Normal Methods. 


Numbered among the artist faculty of thirty 
prominent teachers in residence this year 
will be: ELIAS DAY, President and Director 
of Dramatic De ~partment; Theodore Harri 

son, Director of Music Department; Caroline 
Bourg: urd, Director Publie School Music 
Department; and many others. 

Credit given in all departments for sum 

mer work. 


Our studios and dormitories are located in 
the heart of the North Side Art Center. 


Write today for our free Bulletin 


JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 


The Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Address Registrar, Box A.E., 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 








EDUCATION 


\Ssoc LATION A 99 








SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Summer Session 


OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


July 5 to August 15, 1922 


Household Economics Courses 


Elementary and Advanced Cookery, Dietet- 
ics, Elementary Garment Making, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Costume Design and 
Dressmaking by Means of Shop Practice, 
Textiles, Methods of Teaching Cookery 
and Clothing. 


Commercial Courses for Teachers 


Accounts, Advertising and Selling, Busi 
ness Methods, Business Principles, Com 
mercial Arithmetic, Commercial Correspond 
ence, Commercial Geography, Commercial 


Law, Economics, Efficiency, Junior High 


Schools, Penmanship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing. Special Lectures. 


Library Courses 


Library Fundamentals, School Libraries, 


Business Libraries. 


Dormitories open July 1 in order to accom- 


modate students who wish to attend the Con 


vention of the National Education Association. 


For catalogue and information address 
the Registrar, 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 


Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The College of Liberal Arts 
The Teachers College 
The School of Commerce 


Schools of Theology, Medi- 
cine, Law, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, Chiropody, Music 


Training School for Nurses 


Summer Session July 5 to 
August 12, 1922 


Dormitories 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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UNIVERSITY 
of VIRGINIA 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 19-July 29 
Second Term, July 31-September 2 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of 
the University Year, the courses being the 
same in character and credit value as in 
the other quarters of the year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women 
for summer work. 

The Master’s Degree may be obtained in 
three Summer Quarters 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the 
South and makes a strong appeal to teach 
ers seeking broader scholarship and train 
ing and wider social contacts, and to college 
students desiring to complete degree require- 
ments. 

\ttendance last Quarter, 2.429 from twenty- 
nine States and foreign countries. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in 
\merica. Accommodations at reasonable 
rates. Tuition for non-Virginia students, 
$15.00 per term. 

Entertainments, Music Festival. excursions. 
For illustrated folder and full announce 
ment, write to 


CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean, 


University, Virginia 


After the N. E. A. Convention 


At Boston 


Travel and Study in Maine 


Attending 


BATES COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 11 to August 11 
Professional Courses for Superintendents, Senior 
and Junior High School Principals and Teachers 
Mountains and Seashore 
Within Easy Reach 


For Bulletin, Write to 
Registrar, Bates College 
Lewiston, Maine 


Every Instructor 
a Specialist 


VISIT THE CAPITAL 

While taking your summer course of six to 
twelve weeks, why not visit the “‘Heart of the 
Nation’’—a liberal education in itself? Many 
subjects in day and evening classes, leading to 
degrees and certificates—taught by Government 
and other educational experts. 200 courses by 
correspondence. Write for catalogs. 
RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. 

Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., President. 


THE NEW HAVEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Vocational Guicance in High Schools directing 
students into physical education should look up 
this Institution. Superintendents and Princi 
pals in need of playground, recreation, and phys 
ical directors write to its Appointment Bureau. 





OUR F REE SERV ICE ~ teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still offered 
to 


“ all teachers whos¢ 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspond ince course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS oe r the entire United States, and their services are still 
THE PALME R ME THOD P LAN wee n followed exactly leads to e nduring handwriting, which becomes 


big asset in school, business, and social life 


PALMER METHOD PENM <siiaemes a. written at commercial speed and is as plain as print Thus, 


conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader 
Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful vaaiiioed while writing, thus conserving health and vision 


PALME R METHOD SPELLERS 2!! in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the at 
tention of modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method 
and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES are selling in very groat- 


Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method Spelling lesson, 


because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue,Chicage. Pittock Building, Portland, Oreg. 
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are provided with individual copies of our manual 






ee to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions 
























increased quantities, 
























D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Announce 


New Educational Texts 


SUPERVISION AND THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF TEACHING: | * ‘iim 1. Bee 


ton Director 
of Training Schools in the Winona State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn. 


A comprehensive, practical discussion of 
the problems and procedure of supervision 
and an interpretation of the aims and proc- 
esses of supervision for the classroom 


teacher. In press. List price 


THE UNITED STATES: Its History, 


Government and Institutions: ," ?*"‘«! 


Howard, 
perintendent of Schools and Director of Americanization, 
Windsor, Conn., and Samuel J. Brown, Assistant Prin- 
cipal of Evening School 32, New York City, formerly 
Supervisor of Instruction and in Charge of Teacher 
Training, Evening School Division, Connecticut State 
Board of Education. 


A practical reader for advanced classes in 
evening and continuation schools. Fully il- 
lustrated; 350 pages. Now ready. List 


price 


A FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH: 


By Charles A. Downer, Ph. D., Professor of Romance 
Languages in the College of the City of New York, and 
William E. Knickerbocker, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages in the College of the City of 
New York. 


A one-year course for beginners in junior 
and senior high schools, combining the best 
elements of the direct and grammar meth- 
ods. Illustrated; 450 pages. Now ready. 
List price 


ORDER BLANK 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
35 West 32d Street, New York. 


Please send the books checked below, for which I enclose 
postpaid price, $ 
0 $2.50. SUPERVISION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING. By Burton. 
O $1.50. THE UNITED STATES. By Howard and 


3rown, 


O $1.75. A FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH. By Downer 


and Knickerbocker. 


ID «.chinsigsatantnmantilen tte 
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of 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


July 8 to August 18, 1922 


Offers to teachers and other students all 
the resources of the university in a 
region unsurpassed for its scenic beauty, 
an admirable place for summer study, 

A large faculty offering more than 
250 courses, including special courses 


in Physical and Rural Education. 


For complete announcement, address the 
SECRETARY or tHe SUMMER SESSION 
Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, New York 


We Want 
High School 
Teachers 


in every section of the country 
to act as correspondents and as 
supervisors of salesmen in their 
own districts for part-time work 


during the school year. 


You Are Not Asked to Sell 


Apply Now For September Work 


Address: 


M. R. ROBINSON Adv. Agency 


Attention S. P. C. 


BESSEMER BUILDING PirrsBuRGH, Pa. | 
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THE DAYS OF REAL 


FUN 
Children of the Franklin 
School celebrating at a 


yarty held in the school. 
rhe little ones were per 

, mitted to assume the roles 

' of their teachers for the 
time being, and the real 
teachers had many hearty 
laughs over the actions of 
their “‘substitutes.”” One 
of the “‘teachers’”’ is shown 
directing her class in sing- 
ing. Judging from the 
facial contortions of the 
pupils, the result was 
more volume than _ har 
mony. “I’ve heard bette: 
singing in vaudeville,”’ the 
photographer volunteered 
tut the kids enjoyed it 
(From the Chicage Dail 
Tribune.) 


Why Chicago children enjoy the music period 








© 1922, Jackson Piano C. mpany. 


The piano in the picture is a Miessner. 
Chicago is steadily adding to its equipment of 
Miessners—it now has 142 in its public schools. 
Musical instructors and teachers in Chicago, as in 
every city where the Miessner is used in schools, 
find that “‘the little piano with the big tone” is 
putting new enjoyment and enthusiasm as well 
as greater efficiency into musical instruction. 
The Miessner—so small—appeals to child nature. 
It has a full beautiful tone that rivals many 
grands—and tone importance must not be over- 
looked in awakening the child’s appreciation of 
music. This tone the Miessner builders have 
achieved by putting less tension on 
the strings—from 31% to 5 tons less 
pull than on the strings of the ordi- 
nary upright. 


For a Class Gift 


The graduating 
not leave a more happy re- 


Through the use of shorter strings the Miessner 
attains a compactness that makes it really con 
venient for school use. It has the full 7-octave 
keyboard and an action which eliminates the 
“springy” touch so common in larger uprights. 
The Miessner is only 3 feet 7 inches high. ‘The 
teacher can look over the top when playing and 
see the face of every pupil in the room. She can 
project her personality and enthusiasm—a thing 
almost impossible with the high upright. 


10 days free trial--reduced price to schools 


Many of the most prominent school boards have 
sent in large additional orders for 
Miessners after a trial of one or two 
in their classrooms. That you may 


1 uld . : . - . 
ae ad sg judge Miessner for yourself—its con- 


membrance behind it than a Venience and clear beauty of tone— 


Move the Miessner—not the class 


~ ent and 
small boys can move it from room to ™ 


Miessner Piano for the cus- we will send it to you for a 10-day 
tomary gift to Alma Mater. 
The Miessner is so light that two It will add to school enjoy- 
help engender * x r : a 
school spirit for years. Will tails of our free trial offer, and of the 


free trial in your own classroom. 
Mail the coupon now for complete de- 


room. ‘Two men can carry it up and you please call the attention reduced price to schools that brings 
down stairs. A separate music room  °f the president of the senior ~— the cost of a Miessner to a sum lower 


is no longer necessary. 
CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


The Jackson Piano Company, 
150 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, com- 
plete details of your 10-day trial offer, and special 
price to schools, 


Name 
Sche 01 
Position 


City- te Ss ee a 


class to this. 


than the cost of the ordinary upright. 


REASONS WHY THE MIESSNER IS REVOLU- 
TIONIZING CLASSROOM MUSIC 
. Visibility—The teacher can look over its top while 
playing, and see every pupil in the room. 
. Portability—Two small boys can move it from 
room to room. 


. Durability—Low tension stringing puts less strain 
on sounding board. 


. Tone—As full, rich and beautiful as that of a 
grand. 


. Low Price—Special low price to schools brings 
cost to less than that of an ordinary upright. 





The MIESSNER 


The little piano with the big tone 


THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


150 Reed Street, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 
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English 
Expression 
Physical Culture 
Vocal Culture 


nothing 
Endorsements and particulars on request. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
SUMMER SESSION 


Special courses for teachers in 
Pedagogy 
Story Telling 
Platform Deportment 
Public Speaking 
Dramatics 


Leading to Degree of Bachelor of Literary 
Interpretation. 
July 8 to August 18. 


Accommodations. 





Dormitory 
Send for Catalogue. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
























Spend a Profitable Vacation 


TRAINING FOR 


ing, Manual Arts, Literature, 
the regular pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten, 
Elementary 
school surroundings. 
lar courses. 


SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 26. 


of courses. Address, THe REGISTRAR, 
THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 


AND HOME EDUCATION 
(Accredited) 


Established 1894 


719 Rush Street Chicago, 
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Kindergarten and Elementary Teaching 


Superior instruction in Games and Folk Danc- 
and Stories, and 
and 
Training amid delightful summer- 
Credits applied on re 
Unlimited demand for teachers. 

Send for book 


gu- 


Formerly Chicago Nindergarten Institute 


Ill. 








For the woman of today 


The modern woman wants the security 
of financial independence. She wants 
to do a significant work in the world. 
And yet it is very seldom that women, 
even after years of service, are allowed 
to earn $5,000 a year. 


A FREE Intensive Training 


We must have intelligent, alert women. Ex- 
perience is not necessary. We are willing to 
train the right kind of beginners with a short, 
free course in salesmanship that will be the 
equivalent of six months’ experience. If you 
are the woman we are looking for, we are will- 
ing to equip you with a training that will 
assure you success. Women who satisfac- 
torily complete this free course wiil be given 
positions immediately in our regular force 
with every opportunity to earn $5,000 the 
first year. These positions afford a guaran- 
teed income to start, and all railroad fare is 
paid. 


This is a remarkable opportunity to engage 
in a significant work. 

The House of Compton regularly em- 
ploys over 300 women in the educa- 
tional field, each of whom earns at 
least $200 a month, and a number of 
them make more than $5,000 a year. 


The extraordinary expansion of our business 
makes it necessary that we add to our force 
100 women who have had some teaching ex- 
perience. Some of these positions are perma- 
nent, and others are for summer work only. 


Qualifications 


You must have had a high school education 
or its equivalent, you must be willing to travel 
extensively, you must be between 25 and 40 
years of age and in good health. 


Write Dept 10-A. for details of this opportu- 
nity, stating your qualifications. 


F. E. COMPTON COMPANY, Garland Building, Chicago 








iad CL 0) ANSI DO 
SPARE TIMEWORK 
FOR TEACHERS 


To men and women teachers we offer 
unlimited opportunity for making money 
through the sale of our women’s policies, 
which provide an income while unable to 
work as the result of sickness or accident. 
The obvious necessity for such insurance 
makes these policies very easy to sell. No 


experience necessary. 


Commissions paid on first and all later 
payments. Liberal offer for full or part- 
time services. Positions filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference 
given to those of highest qudlifications. If 
interested, write to 


Elizabeth Lindstrom, Manager, 
Women’s Department, 


North American Accident Insurance Co., 
Box J, 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mend and Save Your School Books 


THE PUEBLO WAY 


USE THE PREMIER MENDING SYSTEM 


Pupils do the work. Cost: A fraction above 
Special price for September delivery. 


W. FRICK & CO., PuestLo, Cotoraro 





FOR SALE 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Suitable for School or Hospital. 
Main Build- 
ing,5-story fireproof—125 Guest 
of Offices, 


40 Acres of Land. 


Rooms Exclusive 


Lounges, Baths, Recreation and 


Treatment Rooms. 


Also 14 Cottages, can care for 
necessary 


Chapel and 4As- 


300 guests and the 


help therefor. 
sembly Room Seating 350. 
Excellent Supply of Natural Gas— 


Sewer, 
buildings cost over $400,000. 


WILL SELL FOR $250,000. 


67 Liberty Street 
New York City 


Mention THe JournaL wken writing our adve 








Water and Elec tricity. The 


‘Telephone 


Cort. 0744 





arty 


















May, 1922 



























DAYLIGHT PROJECTION 
In the CLASSROOM with 


VICTOR. 
STEREO'SCREER 


AMCDERN MIRACLE 


Write for information —~ 
















262 Victor Bidd. 
Davenport 








SPENCERIAN 
a Pens 


—— part, me alge 2 Nast gh) _OFY pee 
PEN CO NY 


es eb AUNTS QUST re 
Counting House 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 


School 
Fine Point—Semi-elastie action. 


Intermediate 


Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07 
The Draper Line of Adjustatle Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 








